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CHIMES. 

‘* Whether in the world of mammalia, or in the 
world of animalculz, the secret of success is the 
same : that the great devour the small.”’. . . “* Love 
cannot be justly said to be ali tomfoolery ; there is 
a certain percentage of Life-Elixir discoverable 
therein.” — Opinions of the Pundit Chandra Pra- 
kdsah. 

I. 
GREAT men and little men ; 
Short men and tall ; 
Great men have great minds, 
And small men, small ; 
Great minds rob little minds, 
All to make a name : 
So great minds get greatest minds — 
And this is FAME. 
Il. 
Rich men and poor men ; 
Rags at Riches’ door ; 
Rich men have rich friends, 
And poor men, poor ; 
Rich men live by poverty ; 
Poor men live by stealth : 
So rich men get richest men — 
And this is WEALTH. 


III. 
Pretty maids and plain maids ; 
Maidens altogether ; 
Pretty maids have pretty ways 
To keep mankind in tether. 
For maids are weak, and men are strong, 
Till Cupid flits above : 
Then men are weak, and maids are strong — 
And this is LOVE. 
Cornhill Magazine. 


VALE. 
THERE is a sickness of the human soul 
That never any drug may help or heal ; 
Nor scarlet poppy, nor the hemlock bow], 
Nor dull Lethean opiate may steal 
The nameless horror from the heart of him 
Who once hath seen, in impotence to 
save, 
The lips of love slow-blanching to the 
grave, 
And known Death’s kiss upon the eyelids 
dim. 


O lips of love, that shamed the summer 
rose ! 
O wild-rose lips, most beautiful to see ! 
O wan white lips, more pale than winter 
snows, 
Death’s are ye now, that sacred were to 
me ! 





O love-lit eyes, of star-surpassing light ! 
The hungry Death-kiss, ravenous to slay, 
Hath quenched your radiance ; and I walk 

astray, 

A wandering alien in a land of night ! 


O envious Death, dark monarch of the 
tomb, 
Unnumbered fair in that cold realm are 
thine, 
Full many maids hast thou in nether-gloom, 
Full many loves; this one alone was 
mine ! 
What need hast thou of her in icy shade ? 
O evil god, insatiate of sin, 
Who marr’st the beauty that thou may’st 
not win, 
Nay, take me too ; a victim undismayed ! 


Peace, angry heart! Thine utterance is 
vain, 
Thy words are lost upon the wandering 
air, 
There is no solace for thy hunger-pain, 
Nor help, nor hope, nor answer to thy 
prayer. 
My love is dead ; there is no more to tell. 
There comes no message through the 
barred grate 
Of this our home, the prison-house of 
Fate — 
Farewell, O Sweet ! 
well ! 
Temple Bar. 


Without reply, fare- 


A. E. MACKINTOSH. 


DISIL1.| iN, 


WIDE was the world i ys gone by, 
High towered its summ | to the sky ; 
And far away went sea and shore 
Winding and gleaming evermore : 
Now rounded by a span might be 
The low and little sphére I see. 


Fair was the world in days of old, 
Through silver mist and haze of gold 

I saw the gloom, I saw the glow, 
Which morn and only morn can show : 
On flowerless field and leafless way, 
Nor cloud nor color steals to-day. 


My feet went lightly to the strain 

Of happy birds, whose glad refrain 

Was : ‘‘ Onward, onward, perfect bliss 

Awaits to crown thee with her kiss.” 

Now softer fall their accents clear : 

‘*She comes, she comes ; but never here !” 
Argosy. 





Morellis Italian Painters. 


From The Edinburgh Review. 
MORELLI’S ITALIAN PALNTERS.! 

Ir is a significant fact that the criti- 
cism of the art of painting and the 
appreciation of the works of the old 
Italian masters have undergone a com- 
plete revolution in the present century. 
Many causes have contributed to this 
result: our knowledge of the works 
themselves has increased with greater 
facilities of travel and research ; our 
taste has been refined ; and in art, as in 
every other branch of criticism, we have 
learnt to distrust the authority of tradi- 
tion. We require now something more 
than the testimony of the unlearned 
connoisseur of the past before we can 
accept as final the assignment of any 
particular work to any particular hand. 
As in science so in art, we now demand 
of our guides knowledge from within as 
well as from without, and whilst avail- 
ing ourselves of collateral evidence as 
an aid to the formation of our opinion, 
we accept nothing as final but the evi- 
dence of the work itself as interpreted 
by a competent critic who has been 
abie closely to examine it. The nearer 
acquaintance with the great masters of 
the Italian schools and their pupils 
resulting from this searching method of 
inquiry has brought to light a multitude 
of able artists whose works can now be 
identified, although their very names, 
except in the pages of Vasari, Lanzi, 
and Baldinuecci, were scarcely known 
some fifty years ago. Hence, to take 
but one or two typical instances, the 
Bolognese school and the painters of 
the seventeenth century — Guido Reni ; 
the Caracci, the Poussins, and even 
Domenichino and Guercino — have lost 
the pre-eminence they so long enjoyed, 
whilst the attention of artist and art- 
critic is concentrated on the brilliant 
galaxy of painters who flourished be- 
tween 1450 and 1550, the golden age of 

‘1, Morelli’s Italian Painters. Critical Studies 
of their Works. By Giovanni Morelli (Ivan Ler- 
moliett ). The Borghese and Doria-Pamfili Galle- 
ries in Rome. Translated by Constance Jocelyn 
Ffoulkes. With an Introduction by Sir Henry A. 
Layard, London, 1892, 

2. Descriptive and Historical Catalogue of the 
Pictures in the National Gallery, with Biographical 
Notices of the Painters. By Sir Frederic Burton, 
Director. London, 1889. 
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|painting, not only in Italy but else- 
where in Europe. Now, every one 
with the slightest claim to culture is 
familiar with the names of Ghiberti, the 
sculptor in whose school worked the 
leading painters of the day, Paolo di 
Dono, who first understood the princi- 
ples of perspective, Piero della Fran- 
cesca, Masolino da Panicale, Masaccio, 
Fra Angelico, Filippo Lippi, Benozzo 
Gozzoli, Botticelli, Ghirlandajo, Signo- 
relli, Verrocchio, Squarcione, Man- 
tegna, Antonello da Messina, the Bel- 
linis, Cima da Conegliano, Carpaccio, 
Marziale, Basaiti, and other immediate 
forerunners of the mighty masters, 
Leonardo da Vinci, Michael Angelo, 
Raphael, Titian, and Correggio, who, 
one and all inspired with the same love 
of beauty and imbued with the same 
incomparable gifts, finally raised the art 
of painting to the highest rank. 

But it is one thing to have an histor- 
ical knowledge of art, quite another to 
be in personal rapport with its expo- 
nents. We may enter a picture-gallery 
primed to the finger-tips with histor- 
ical lore, our art education already 
advanced enough to have abandoned 
belief in the pathetic first meeting of 
Giotto and Cimabue; we may know 
that Ghirlandajo’s real name was Do- 
menico Bigordi, and that he was called 
Ghirlandajo because of his master’s 
skill in making garlands ; that Paolo di 
Dono was surnamed Ucelli on account 
of his love of birds ; we may have de- 
plored Raphael’s early death and studied 
the grand career of Michael Angelo, 
yet be unable to distinguish between 
the work of Perugino and Raphael or 
that of Sebastiano del Piombo and 
Giorgione, Verrocchio and _ Solario. 
And although to a very great extent it 
is true that the art critic as well as the 
artist is born, not made, yet the help of 
the experience of a veteran in criticism 
is of infinite value to the student, how- 
ever great the acumen with which na- 
ture has originally endowed him. To 
whom, then, should the embryo critic 
turn in his first introduction to the 
works of the masters of the past ? 
Surely to some member of the new 
school of criticism, a school which, with 
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due reverence for true and authenti- 
cated tradition, yet sifts with scientific 
remorselessness every atom of evidence 
which bears upon the matter in hand. 
Of this new school one of the most 
active of the promoters, or we might 
almost say creators, is without doubt 
Signor Morelli, the writer of the book 
before us. 

Signor Morelliis in fact the father of 
what must be termed the analytical or 
scientific criticism of the arts of design. 
Disregarding perhaps a little too ‘much 
that intuitive faculty by which the 
elder conoscenti were supposed to trace 
the hand of a master and assign a given 
work to its real author or authors, and 
attaching small importance to collateral 
literary evidence, Morelli’s system of 
criticism is based on a scientific analysis 
of the picture itself, as minute as that 
of a naturalist who examines an insect 
ora plant. To him the smallest pecul- 
iarities of form and technic afford a 
clue as significant as the minutize which 
distinguish the lowest germs of animal 
or vegetable life, or as the unconscious 
idiosyncrasies which stamp handwriting 
with the inalienable personality of the 
calligraphist. He follows these indica- 
tions with the skill of an anatomist, 
with the result that he frequently op- 
poses some stubborn fact to reputations 
based on less demonstrative evidence, 
and, alas! fatal to the authenticity of 
many well-known works of art, dispell- 


ing many a cherished illusion and forc- | 


ing us to own with the reason, if not 
with the heart, the claims of men un- 
endeared to us by early associations. 

Sir Henry Layard, who has prefixed 
a valuable introduction to the transla- 
tion of this volume, thus describes what 
Morelli terms his ‘principles and 
method :’? — 


He has himself defined them [says his 
biographer] in an imaginary dialogue — his 
favorite mode of expressing his views — 
between the Russian seeker after knowledge 








and an aged Tuscan gentleman, with whom 


he casually makes acquaintance when in 
the Florence galleries. This” gentleman, 
who, as an *“‘amateur,”’ has devoted himself 
to the study of art, and much despises pro- 
fessors and professional art critics, main- 
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tains that, to form an opinion upon the 
authenticity of a picture, to judge of its 
merits, and to determine, first, the school 
of painting to which it belongs, and then by 
whom painted, it is not merely necessary to 
collect a number of facts concerning the life 
of the presumed author, to discover the 
exact dates of his birth and death, and to 
point out the mis-statements of Vasari and 
other writers with respect to him. [lis 
identification and the genuineness of the 
work attributed to him depend upon scien- 
tific analysis, upon an accurate knowledge 
derived from long and careful study of his 
manner and style, and especially of his de- 
lineation of the different parts of the human 
body, or what Morelli denominates “his 
treatment of form, and his peculiar sense 
of color.” 

Or to quote Morelli’s own language in 
a remarkable passage : — 


Even long years of practice and constant 
study do not always enable a man to dis- 
tinguish an original from a good work of 
the school ; striking proofs of this are af- 
forded in the public galleries of France and 
Italy, and more especially of Germany. 
The present writer must, however, disclaim 
all pretensions to having himself under- 
stood the tournure de Vesprit, Vdme of any 
great Italian painter. Assuredly he would 
never be so presumptuous, for often enough 
it has seemed to him as though, after pro- 
longed years of study of the Italian mas- 
ters, he had scarcely conquered the first 


| principles of the language of art. 


On one point, however, there is not, and 
cannot be, any longer the slightest doubt in 
his mind that, in pursuing such studies, 
it is essentially through the medium of 
‘*form’’ that we must penetrate to the 
spirit in order, through the spirit, to win 
our way back to a truer knowledge of the 
‘*form’”’ itself. Such a philosophical pre- 
cept sounds like a truism, and may there- 
fore appear not altogether worthless to the 
modern reading public, in whose eyes such 
things find favor as a rule. For myself, 
however, I can testify, from long experi- 
ence, that its practical application is by no 
means sO easy as it appears, and, moreover, 
costs no little time or trouble. What, for 
instance, is the form in a picture through 
which the spirit of the master— I’ dme, la 
tournure de Vesprit — finds expression? 


| Surely not the force and movement of the 


human frame alone, nor the expression, 
type of countenance, coloring, and the treat- 
ment of the drapery? These are, undoubt- 
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edly, important parts of form, but do not 
constitute the whole form. There still re- 
main, for instance, the hand —one of the 
most expressive and characteristic parts of 
the human body—the ear, the landscape 
background, if there be any, and the chords, 
or the so-called harmony of color. In the 
work of a true artist, all these several parts 
of the painting are characteristic and dis- 
tinctive, and therefore of importance, for 
only by a thorough acquaintance with them 
is it possible to penetrate to l’dme, la tour- 
nure de Vesprit—to the very soul of the 
master. The character or style in a work 
of art originates simultaneously with the 
idea, or, to put it more plainly, it is the 
artist’s idea which gives birth to the form, 
and hence determines the character or 
style. 

After dwelling further upon this, the 
nucleus of his theory of art criticism, 
Morelli gives an example of the practi- 
cal working of his method in the follow- 
ing words :— 


I have already observed [he says] that, 
after the head, the hand is the most charac- 
teristic and expressive part of the human 
body, how most painters, and_ rightly 
enough, put all the strength of their art 
into the delineation of the features, which 
they endeavor to make as striking as possi- 
ble ; and pupils for this part of their work 
often appropriated ideas from their masters. 
This is rarely the case in the representation 
of the hands and ears, yet they also have a 
different form in every individual. The 
types of saints . . . having been transmit- 
ted through the master’s works to his pupils 
and imitators, every independent master 
has his own special conception and treat- 
ment of landscape, and, what is more, of 
the form of the hand and ear, for every 
painter has, so to speak, a type of hand and 
ear peculiar to himself. 

Here the text is illustrated with ex- 
amples of eight typical hands which 
Morelli claims to be respectively char- 
acteristic of the work of Fra Filippo 
Lippi, Filippino, Pollajuolo, Bernardino 
de’ Conti, Giovanni Bellini, Cosimo 
Tura, Bramantino, and Botticelli. This 
quaint and interesting exhibition of 
hands is succeeded by one of ears ; typ- 
ical examples of the mode of treating 
the ear by Signorelli, Mantegna, and 
Bonifazio being shown side by side with 
the work of Fra Filippo, Fillippino, 





Giovanni Bellini, and Botticelli. After 
these cursory and introductory remarks, 
our author proceeds to examine closely 
the hands represented in the work of the 
three Florentine painters, Fra Filippo, 
Sandro Botticelli, and Filippino Lippi, 
calling upon us to note that Fra Filippo 


practically imitated in his hands his pro- 
totypes Fra Angelico and Masaccio, and 
adhered to the same form to the end of his 
life. Even his contemporaries [adds Mo- 
relli], as Vasari relates, found fault with 
this hand, and its form is certainly not 
beautiful, being stumpy, awkward, and 
badly modelled. Fra Filippo’s ear, too, is 
round and clumsy in form and usually 
curved inwards. 

Pregnant with suggestion and con- 
vincing as is much of this exposition of 
the scientific method of criticism, it 
would, we think, be misleading to over- 
look the force of the remark that ‘it 
is the artist’s idea which gives birth to 
the form, and hence determines the 
character or style.’’ The stamp of his 
own individuality is combined with 
that of his subject, and he who gives 
the same style to the ear, or eye, or 
nose, or hand, as the case may be, 
must necessarily become, in the worst 
sense of the term, amannerist. <As in 
landscape painting, so in figure subjects, 
and in portraiture it is the spirit, not 
the letter, which the true artist gives 
on his canvas ; no literal transcript of 
a scene, however accurate — no copy of 
a face, however true —rises to the dig- 
nity of a work of art if this spirit be 
lacking ; and could Morelli prove the 
infallibility of his scientific method, 
unaided by collateral evidence, he would 
necessarily at the same time destroy the 
claim of the men he wishes to serve to 
being artists at all. But, fortunately for 
him and for his readers, Morelli’s in- 
nate critical faculties were not cramped 
by his analytical skill; and he is him- 
self unaware how much of his own 
power was from within, not from with- 
out. He says himself, in his preface to 
the second volume of his work : — 

It has been asserted in Germany that I 
profess to recognize a painter and to esti- 
mate his work sole'y by the form of the 
hand, the finger nails, the ear, or the toes. 
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Whether this statement is due to malice or; been adopted, and elsewhere many 
to ignorance [ cannot say. It is scarcely | important alterations have been made. 

necessary to state that it is incorrect. | It is true that it causes us a pang to 
What I maintain is that the forms —more | give up our long-cherished belief that 


> IETS r 2 » ¢ ‘ » es ait * 5 
especially those of the hand and the ear—|the celebrated “ Reading Magdalen, 
aid us in distinguishing the works of a} 
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master from those of his imitators, and 
control the judgment which subjective im- 
pressions might lead us to produce. 


And in proof, after quoting this humble 
statement of the great critic’s attitude, 
Sir Henry Layard adds :— 


Morelli possessed all the qualities re- 
quired in a connoisseur and critic —a most 
extensive knowledge, not only of the his- 
tory of his own country and of others, but 
of the local history of almost every city and 
province in Italy, considerable scientific ac- 
quirements, an intimate acquaintance with 
nearly all the public and private collections 
in Europe, a marvellous memory, which 
enabled him to remember even the smallest 
details of a picture that he had once seen, 
... @ wonderfully trained eye, unwearied 
industry, a most refined taste, and a pas- 
sionate love for all that is truly great and 
beautiful. 

That this high praise was deserved is 
proved by the fact that many of Mo- 
relli’s most startling revelations have 


been confirmed by documentary evi-| 


dence discovered after the publication 
of his criticism, notably in the case of 
the ‘Sleeping Venus,”’ referred to 
more in detail below. 

The effect of the application of his 
vigorous system of observation, impreg- 
nated as it was in his case by keen crit- 
ical acumen, was, in the first place, to 
dethrone many old reputations, to show 
that the arrangement and nomenclature 
of pictures in most of the older galleries 
of Europe, was absurdly faulty and in- 
accurate, and to compel many of the 
most practical connoisseurs to reconsider 
their judgments. Asamatter of course, 
the first promulgation of the new theory 
drew down upon the audacious critic 
all the thunders of professional judg- 
ment, and from every side abuse was 


showered upon the ‘* quack doctor,’’ as | 


he was contemptuously called by the 
irate curator of the Berlin Gallery. 
Hut he survived the shock. In the 
Dresden Gallery, out of fifty-six changes 
suggested by Morelli, forty-six have 


|of the Dresden Gallery, is a work by 
| Correggio, for never until now did we 
|dare to question the decision of Tieck 
|and other authorities, who looked upon 
it as a very fine example of the work of 
the great master of chiaroscuro. But 
our last shred of doubt is removed when 
we learn that it is painted on copper, a 
thing unheard of in Italy until after the 
death of Correggio. We, therefore, ac- 
cept the melancholy truth that our old 
friend is bysome Flemish painter whose 
name we scarcely care to learn, though, 
doubtless, some future Morelli will tell 
our children all about him. With even 
greater regret do we part from our long- 
cherished conviction that the famed 
‘** Violin Player ”’ of the Sciarra-Colonna 
gallery, which has recently figured in so 
romantic an episode, is from the hand 
| of Raphael, and never shal! we be able 
ito meet the thoughtful gaze from the 
eyes of the “ Portrait of a Young Man” 
\in the Louvre without thinking of the 
great exponent of spiritual beauty who 
| was to vanish into the unseen just as 
| the golden age of recognition of that 
| beauty was being ushered in.’ But 
there is balm in Gilead ; Morelli has 
confirmed the daring and much scoffed 
}at opinion of Wornum that the Meyer 
| Holbein at Dresden is but a replica of 
‘that at Darmstadt ; and, better still, to 








1 Signor Morelli attributes this highly attractive 
| work, known all over the world by the name of 
Raphael, to Francesco Ubertini, called Bachiacea, 
a painter who, as a rule, is little known ; and te 
this same Bachiacea he assigns a considerable nun- 
ber of important works, known under other names 
{in many galleries. But in the case of the pictures 
in the Louvre the evidence in support of his theory 
| is extremely slight. It rests solely on the form of 
| the hand and the technical treatment of the hair. 
That is not enough to shake our faith, and Mo- 
| relli himself did not know enough of Bachiacca to 
| warrant so extreme a conelusion. Morelli attrib- 
utes the “ Violin Player” in the Sciarra-Colonna 
gallery to Sebastiano del Piombo, and holds that 
“it cannot be by Raphael” on purely negative 
evidence, which we think is insufficient. To assign 
it to Sebastiano del Piombo is sheer guess-work, for 
Morelli himself says : “‘ Sebastiano’s forms are very 
different in the various epochs of his artistic ca- 
reer,” 
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him is due, as already stated, the 
discovery that the exquisite ‘“ Sleeping 
Venus ” of the Dresden Gallery, previ- 
ously believed to be a mere copy by 
Sassoferrato after Titian, is an. original 
by Giorgione, the only member of the 
Venetian school to approach Titian in 
the luminous glow and depth of color- 
ing of his work. A propos of this 
** Venus,”’ Sir Henry Layard says : — 

Giorgione’s ‘‘Sleeping Venus’’ had been 
described by an anonymous writer of the 
sixteenth century as being in the possession 
of the Venetian patrician family of Mar- 
cello. To it, the writer states, Titian had 
added a Cupid seated at her feet. . . . The 
absence of this Cupid in the Dresden pic- 
ture was held to be fatal to Morelli’s attri- 
bution. In the archives of the gallery, 
however, has since been found a document 
which proves that when the picture was 
bought the missing Cupid still existed, but 
in so damaged a condition that it was 
thought best to remove it altogether. 


The last brief sentence which we 
italicize is a painful revelation of the 
treatment masterpieces of art have ever 
received at the hands of restorers and 
cleaners, and is a fresh proof — if proof 
were needed — of the patience and care 
required to separate the original work 
of a master from the results of the tam- 
pering of picture-dealers. 

Each of the principal Italian artists 
may be regarded as the centre of a 
constellation of precursors, scholars, 
copyists, imitators, and, in some few 
rare instances, direct heirs, who formed 
what was termed a ‘“school.’? The 
students were bound for three years to 
the exclusive work of the master by 
strict articles of apprenticeship, and 
were precluded from painting else- 
where. By a natural illusion, the 
works of the less known followers were 
not infrequently in less critical ages 
than our own ascribed to the master 
himself, and hence a great painter, such 
as Leonardo da Vinci or Giorgione, 
Whose authentic works are few (Dr. 
Richter giving to the former only 
seven,’ and Morelli to the latter only 

' Dr. Richter’s attributions are: “The Annun- 


ciation,” in the Louvre, No, 158: ** Adoration of 
the Kings,” in the Uffizi; “St. Jerome,” in the 





twelve), is credited with numerous can- 
vases in the various galleries of Eu- 
rope. 

Signor Morelli’s main object in life 
was to distinguish these secondary pro- 
ductions from their primary source or 
inspiration : — 


He was [says his biographer] indefati- 
gable in visiting public and private collec- 
tions, and in studying their contents. The 
picture-gallery in the Imperial Palace at St. 
Petersburg and those of Copenhagen and 
Stockholm were, I believe, the only ones of 
any importance that he had not seen. He 
was frequently in London, and was inti- 
mately acquainted with our splendid na- 
tional collections, which he considered the 
most complete in Europe in the representa- 
tion of the Italian schools of painting, and 
consequently the most instructive to the 
student. He specially approved the judg- 
ment and care with which the pictures had 
been selected, and their arrangement and 
classification, which, he considered, re- 
flected the greatest credit upon those who 
had its direction and management. He en- 
joyed the friendship of the three consecu- 
tive directors —Sir Charles Eastlake, Sir 
William Boxall, and Sir Frederic Burton — 
all of whom set the greatest value upon his 
knowledge and critical judgment, and were 
ever ready to profit by his advice. ... In 
the fine gallery of the Prado, in which he 
spent many long days, he made several 
interesting and important discoveries ; 
amongst others, that of a fine picture by 
Giorgione, which had previously been as- 
cribed to Pordenone, and one by Lorenzo 
Lotto, which passed for a work by Titian. 


‘* Morelli,” adds Sir Henry —and 
here, we think, is hidden, perhaps, the 
true secret of the great art critic’s suc- 
cess — 


not only turned his attention to pictures by 
the old Italian masters, he made a most 
eareful and minute study of their original 
drawings and sketches. He maintained 
that the information derived from such a 
study afforded the best means of identify- 


Vatican ; “* Last Supper,” in S. Maria delle Grazie, 
Milan ; ** Mona Lisa,” in the Louvre , “ Madonna 
amid the Rocks,” National Gallery; ‘* Vierge aux 
Rochers,”’ in the Louvre, similar to that of our own 
collection. We are surprised that he does not 
allude to the group of the “ Virgin and Child, and 
St. Anne” in the Louvre with its characteristic 
landseape background, which has always been at- 
tributed to Leonardo, and we think rightly, 
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ing the authors of pictures which had for 
the most part been so ‘‘ restored,’”’ and even 
rubbed down to the very priming in the 
process, that, although little of the original 
work might remain, yet in the forms of 
parts of the human frame and in the mode 
of treatment the master might still be 
traced. 


This recognition of the special value 
of an artist’s sketch — a recognition 
which is essentially modern in spirit, 
for it is only by the present generation 
that the beginning has been recognized 
as of equal importance with the end — 
would suffice to ensure a hearing for 
Morelli, even without his other strong 
claims to recognition. Although, per- 
haps, the glorification of sketches is car- 
ried to excess in our own day, and the 
second-rate artist is inclined to believe 
that want of care is a sign of the talent 
of the producer, there is no doubt that 
it is in the rough and hasty sketch that 
the true genius catches alike the spirit 
of his subject and impresses on _ his 
rendering of that subject his own indi- 
viduality. 

The critical acumen of Morelli was 
nowhere more clearly manifested than 
in his suggestion with regard to the so- 
called ‘* Sketch-book of Raphael,’’ long 
considered one of the chief art treas- 
ures of the Venice Academy. This 
‘¢ Sketch-book,”’ the contents of which 
our author attributes to Pinturicchio, 
was sold, under the name it has so long 
borne, to the Austrian government by 
a Milanese artist of the early part of 
the present century, and its erroneous 
name gave rise to many stories about 
the early life of Raphael, which must 
now be abandoned as fictitious. And 
this is but one of many cases in point. 

On the other hand, if Morelli was 
skilful in unveiling deception, he has 
also been to some extent successful in 
bringing to light a multitude of artists 
whose works may fairly claim all but 
first rank in the annals of art. No 
doubt in such a_ process destructive 
criticism is far more easy than to attain 
really satisfactory affirmative results. It 
is much simpler to show that a picture 
1s not the work of its reputed author 
than to fix on the fortunate scholar or 
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follower who has so ably rivalled the 
work of his inspirer. In this respect 
Signor Morelli appears to us too dog- 
matic, too reliant upon his scientific 
method. As with the student of natu- 
ral phenomena whom the secret of life 
ever eludes, however near he may seem 
to approach to its solution, the mystery 
of the informing spirit of a beautiful 
creation is in many cases hopelessly 
lost, and we shall never know the 
names of the producers of some of the 
greatest masterpieces. The truer the 
genius the more humble is the individ- 
ual inspired by it and the less likely to 
court publicity by aay effort to connect 
himself with his productions. 

To some extent our author has been 
successful in assigning masterpieces to 
artists of whom but few traces exist. 
In the case, for instance, of Ambrogio 
de Predis or Preda, of Milan, who lived 
in the early part of the fifteenth cen- 
tury, no doubt is now entertained of his 
being the real author of the portrait in 
the Ambrosian Library of Bianca Maria 
Sforza (so long attributed to Da Vinci), 
as well as of the signed likeness of her 
husband, the Emperor Maximilian, in 
the Ambras collection at Venice. 

It will be impossible in the limits of a 
single article to follow Signor Morelli in 
his minute survey of the Doria-Pamfili 
galleries. His criticisms, moreover, 
require to be brought face to face with 
the originals, but, whatever our final 
judgment may be in any individual 
sase, these criticisms are so instructive 
that no intelligent amateur should visit 
these galleries without a copy of this 
volume under his arm. 

We shall therefore confine ourselves 
to his remarks on the Lombardo-Milan- 
ese school in which he traces the de- 
scent of the followers of Leonardo. Of 
Leonardo himself, the reader will re- 
mark — doubtless with a stock of preju- 
dice which will militate somewhat 
against his acceptance of Morelli’s 
opinion with regard to the lesser lights 
of the Milanese school — the following 
observations :— 

By Leonardo himself there is a small, 
unfinished painting in the Vatican collec- 


' tion of St. Jerome as a penitent, to art crit- 


en 





~~ 
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ics a work of the highest interest, but to 
the general public an unmitigated horror. 
Besides this painting, I know of only two 
other works in Italy which could seriously 
be assigned to the great Florentine — the 
unfinished ‘‘ Adoration of the Magi,”’ in the 
Uffizi, and the world-renowned, oft-re- 
painted ‘‘Last Supper,’ at Milan... . 
Unprejudiced students will, I think, ac- 
knowledge that I have done well to protest 
against the persistent and arbitrary attribu- 
tion to Leonardo of countless unauthentic 
drawings and paintings, due in some cases 
to their supposed geistigen Inhalt (inward 
qualities). The best of them are... by 
his pupils, Beltraffio, Sodoma, Cesare da 
Sesto, and Gianpietrino or his imitators, 
Ambrogio de Predis and Bernardino de’ 
Conti; the inferior ones, like the head in 
the Borghese gallery, are either late copies 
or forgeries, and of these last there are not 
a few. 

If we compare Leonardo’s genuine works 
—viz., the ‘‘ Adoration of the Magi,’’ in 
the Uffizi ; the ‘‘ St. Jerome,”’ in the Vati- 
can; and the ‘‘ Vierge aux Rochers,”’ in 
the Louvre — with those ascribed to him by 
Dr. Bode —viz., the ‘‘ Annunciation,’ in 
the Uffizi ; the ‘‘ Resurrection,”’ at Berlin ; 
the female portrait, and the unfinished head 
of a man, in the Ambrosiana ; the ‘‘ Ma- 
donna and Child,’ in the Hermitage, at St. 
Petersburg, and others —I think that even 
those who generally agree with this critic 
must admit that the same hand and the 
same feeling are not perceptible in all. 


3ut if the work of the parent is 
scarce, that of his progeny is plentiful 
enough, and Morelli goes on to intro- 
duce us to a number of artists whose 
names have scarcely before been heard 
of, yet to whom he attributes a number 
of works which must certainly be ac- 
cepted as masterpieces : — 


In dealing [he says] with the Milanese 
school of the end of the fifteenth century, 
and of the first decade of the sixteenth, it 
is desirable to draw a distinction between 
Leonardo’s own pupils, who were directly 
under his guidance, and those painters on 
whom the great Florentine exercised a gen- 
eral influence, though more esthetic than 
technical. In the first category should be 
included the following: Beltraffio, Marco 
d’ Oggionno, Salaino, Giovan Antonio Bazzi, 
Gianpietrino, Cesare da Sesto, and perhaps 
also Francesco Napoletano; and in the 
second should be placed Ambrogio de Pre- 
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dis, Andrea Solario, Bernardino de’ Conti, 
Bernardino Luini, Gaudenzio Ferrari, the 
miniaturist, Antonio da Monza, and others, 
whose works are known, but whose names 
have not yet been satisfactorily ascertained. 


Whatever may be the results of future 
research and of the work now being 
done by Morelli’s immediate successors, 
it will be well for the art-student to 
acquaint himself with the facts un- 
earthed by the indefatigable critic with 
regard to the artists enumerated above ; 
and, taking them in the order adopted 
in the work before us, we will briefly 
summarize all that is yet known with 
regard to them. 

Beltraftio, who heads the list of Leo- 
nardo’s pupils, was a wealthy Milanese 
nobleman who was born in 1467 and 
died in 1516, three years before his 
master. He painted, we are told, for 
amusement alone, but his work was 
admirable, and the best examples of it 
are in various galleries of his native 
city and in the collection bequeathed by 
Morelli to Bergamo. Rome, however, 
owns one unfortunately much damaged 
fresco from the hand of Beltraftio in 
the cloisters of 8S. Onofrio. Next in 
order comes Marco d’Oggionno, who 
was born about 1470, and died, accord- 
ing to Lanzi, in 1530, but according to 
the catalogue of the Brera Gallery in 
1540. Of his life next to nothing is 
known, except that he worked under 
Leonardo about 1490—that is to say, 
soon after the foundation of the Acad- 
emy of Milan by the Florentine master. 
D’Oggionno’s best independent work 
is the ‘“‘ Triumph of the Three Archan- 
gels over Satan,’’ now in the Brera Gal- 
lery, and Morelli mentions a “ Salvator 
Mundi” in the Borghese collection 
which for three hundred years was at- 
tributed to Leonardo himself, although 
the hard shadows and stiff drapery, the 
crude coloring and conventional treat- 
ment of the face and figure of the 
Saviour, are quite unlike the work of 
the master whose manner D’Oggionno 
imitated, but never assimilated. In 
our own National Gallery is a ‘*‘ Madonna 
and Child” by this artist which origi- 
nally belonged to the Manfrin Gallery. 
' According to Morelli, there are no au- 
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thentic works by Salaino, and all that | 
is known about him is that he was born 
at Milan about 1480 and worked for a 
time in the Milan Academy. 

It is different with Giovan Antonio 
Bazzi, surnamed *“ I] Sodoma,’’? whose 
whole career is known from his birth 
at Vercelli, in Lombardy, in 1477, to 
his death in 1549. Of humble origin 
—his father was a shoemaker —the 
young Bazzi early manifested a talent 
for painting, and learned the rudiments 
of his art from one Martino Spanzotti, 
a local celebrity. From Vercelli, how- 
ever, he drifted to Siena, which had 
long owned an important school founded 
by Duccio, the Lorenzetti, and Simone 
Martine, who were, however, not im- 
mediately succeeded by masters able to 
carry on the work begun by them. The 
arrival of Bazzi infused new life into 
the Siennese school, and for six years 
the shoemaker’s son worked happily in 
his new home, producing, amongst other 
admirable works, the series of frescoes 
in the Convent of Mont’ Oliveto Mag- 
ziore. Invited to Rome in 1507 by 
Agostino Chigi, whose name is asso- 
ciated with so many of the greatest 
artists of his day, Bazzi was brought 
under the notice of Julius I1., by whom 
he was commissioned to paint frescoes 
in the Camera della Segnatura, now 
inalienably associated with the name of 
Raphael, who arrived at Rome soon 
after Sodoma began his work there. 
Before the glory of the ‘ divine” 
painter al! lesser glory paled, and So- 
doma’s commission was rescinded, 
whilst Raphael was ordered to adorn 
the Camera, with permission to wash 
away the work of his predecessor. Of 
this permission he availed himself par- 
tially only, and the beautiful design in 
which the pope’s armorial bearings are 
inclosed is from Sodoma’s hand. Not 
at all disheartened at the appearance 
on the scene of so great a rival, Bazzi 
returned to Siena and worked there 
till about 1514, when Leo X. or Chigi 
—it is doubtful which — summoned 
him again to Rome, where he executed 
in the Villa Farnesina a series of ex- 





quisite and lifelike frescoes, including 
those representing the ‘“ Nuptials of! 
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Alexander and Roxana,”’ so long said 
to be by Raphael. But Bazzi was now 
a true Siennese, and even Rome could 
not detach his affections from the city 
of his adoption. He returned to Siena, 
where he worked until his death, pro- 
ducing amongst other masterpieces, part 
of the series of frescoes in the oratory 
of St. Bernardino,! and those in the 
chapel of St. Catherine of Siena in St. 
Domenico. 

That Sodoma was a true follower of 
Leonardo da Vinci, though he was not 
his pupil, is evident from his having, in 
so many instances, caught the spirit of 
the master, but whether he ever actu- 
ally worked under the great Florentine 
is open to doubt. We know that Leo- 
nardo was in Rome at the time of 
Bazzi’s second visit, and it is improbable 
that the friend—and, to some extent, 
the fellow-worker of Raphael — should 
have missed personal intercourse with 
the third celebrated guest of the Vati- 
can. In the absence of positive docu- 
mentary evidence of direct intercourse, 
the point must be left undecided ; but 
in the ‘** Pieta”’ in the Borghese Gal- 
lery, and the ‘‘ Descent into Hades” 
in the Siena collection, the combined 
beauty and grace, dignity and character 
of the figures, with the luminous har- 
mony of the coloring, suggest direct 
inspiration from the master in whose 
works these qualities are so pre-emi- 
nent ; and the student will be inclined 
to endorse the opinion of Morelli that 
**Sodoma, taking him all in all, is the 
most gifted artist of the school of Leo- 
nardo, the one who is most easily con- 
founded with the great master himself.” 
As a matter of fact, his best works have 
been attributed to the Florentine, a 
mistake the jovial, happy-hearted artist 
would probably not have cared to rec- 
tify. In the National Gallery is a small 
‘** Madonna and Child with Saints,” by 
Bazzi, in which the characteristics of 
his work are well illustrated. 

Of Gianpietrino but little is known, 
and no paintings signed by him have 
been preserved. His claim to having 


1 The remainder are by Beccafumi and Girol, del 
Pacchia. 
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been a pupil, and a successful pupil, of 
Leonardo rests mainly upon the beauti- 
ful, though much damaged, charcoal 
drawing of the ‘‘ Madonna and Child” 
in the Christchurch collection at Ox- 
ford; the ‘* Madonna,” in the posses- 
sion of Mr. John Murray, the publisher ; 
and, according to Morelli, the ** Colum- 
bina,”’ of the Hermitage, St. Petersburg, 
attributed first to Leonardo himself, and 
then to Luini; the ‘St. Roch,” the 
property of Donna Laura Visconti Ve- 
nosta; and the “ Flora,’? of the Bor- 
romeo collection, both at Milan. To 
Pietrino our author also attributes the 
fine altar-piece in the church of 8. 
Marino at Pavia, attributed by other 
critics to Salaino ; and the ‘* Nativity,” 
in the sacristy of the church of 8S. Se- 
polcro at Milan ; but in all relating to 
this artist we feel that Morelli’s conclu- 
sions must be accepted with consider- 
able reserve. 

Of Cesare da Sesto also next to noth- 
ingis known, but he is supposed to have 
been born about 1480 at Sesto Calende, 
on the Lago Maggiore. Morelli be- 
lieves him to have been working from 
about 1507 to 1512 at Milan under the 
direct influence of Leonardo da Vinci, 
and cites as evidence of this the follow- 
ing pictures : — 

The so-called ‘* Vierge aux Balances, ’’ in 
the Louvre, ascribed to Salaino by Passa- 
vant ; the ‘*‘ Daughter of Herodias,”’ in the 
Publie Gallery at Vienna ; a ‘‘St. Jerome,” 
in Sir Francis Cook's collection, at Rich- 
mond ; the beautiful ‘*‘ Madonna,” in the 
Esterhazy Gallery at Buda-Pesth (No. 172) ; 
and the large ‘‘ Adoration of the Magi’’ 

- now in the Naples Museum. 
In all these works our author recog- 
nizes the inspiration of Leonardo, whilst 
in the “St. Roch,’ painted for the 
church of that name in Milan, he thinks 
Cesare imitated Raphael. Three pan- 
els, each representing the Madonna and 
Child with Saints, are also given to 
Cesare by Morelli—one in the Brera, 
Milan, one in Lord Monson’s collection 
in London, and one in the Hermitage, 
St. Petersburg, the last catalogued under 
the name of Da Vinci himself. 

Francesco Napoletano is also, though 
with considerable hesitation, ranked by 








Morelli amongst Leonardo’s pupils, but 
our own feeling is that he was not 
more than a somewhat feeble imitator 
of the mighty Florentine. He worked 
only a short time in Italy, settling early 
in the sixteenth century in Valencia ; 
and Professor Justi, the learned critic 
of Spanish art and author of the work 
on ** Velasquez and his Times,”’ ascribes 
to Napoletano twelve ‘“* Scenes from the 
Life of the Virgin”’ on the inner and 
outer wings of the sculptured retablo in 
the Cathedral of Valencia. 

We now come to the ‘second cate- 
gory’ of artists on whom, to quote 
Morelli again, ‘“‘the great Florentine 
exercised a general influence ”’ only, and 
foremost of these is the portrait-painter 
Ambrogio de Predis, the dates of whose 
birth and death are uncertain, and who 
may be said to have been discovered by 
our author, for his name and works 
were previously unknown. 

It was [says Morelli] the portrait of the 
Emperor Maximilian, in the Ambras col- 
lection, at Vienna, signed ‘‘ Ambrosius de 
p'dis [predis] Melanensis [Mediolanensis], 
1502,’ which first directed my attention to 
this hitherto neglected painter... After 
carefully observing all the characteristics in 
this somewhat repainted portrait, I felt that 
I might make further discoveries of works 
by this forgotten artist elsewhere. 


Our earnest seeker after truth was re- 
warded almost beyond his own expec- 
tations by the identification, as the 
work of De Predis, of the following 
portraits, four of which are figured in 
the text, and which he enumerates in 
the order of their date : the portrait of 
Gian Galeazzo Maria Sforza, Count 
of Pavia, in the Porro collection at 
Milan ; the Profile Head in the Am- 
brosiana, Milan; the portrait of Fran- 
cesco di Bartolommeo <Archinto, now 
the property of Mr. Fuller Maitland ; 
the miniature Profile Head of Ludovico 
il Moro, and that of the child Massi- 
miliano Sforza, both in the ‘** Libro del 
Jesus,’? owned by Prince Trivulzio, of 
Milan, which, with other paintings 
chronicled in this remarkable book, were 
long attributed to Leonardo —viz., the 
‘* Portrait of a Young Man,” in the 
possession of the Maggi family at 
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Milan; the ‘* Youth with Long Fair 
Hair,” in the collection bequeathed by 
Morelli to Bergamo ; the “ Portrait of 
Francesco Brivio,’’ in the Poldi collec- 
tion at Milan ; the ‘‘ Old Man,’’ in the 
Frizzoni Gallery ; and the ** Youth with 
the Ducal Chain,’’ in the Morelli Gal- 
lery at Bergamo. 

It is possible that eventually some of 
these claims may have to be reconsid- 
ered, but it would appear that in the 
main Morelli’s acumen has not deceived 
him. For in all these works the treat- 
ment of the hand, in which drawing 
and modelling, as our critic points out, 
are defective, is peculiarly character- 
istic ; and, however often an imitator 
may copy the excellences of his proto- 
type, he seldom reproduces his defects. 

The remaining members of Morelli’s 
second category may be more briefly 
dismissed, their claims having long 
since been recognized. They are: An- 
drea Solario, well known in England by 
his portrait of Gio. Cristoforo Longino 
inthe National Gallery, who was born 
at Milan about 1460, and died some time 
after 1515. His best works are the 
** Holy Family with St. Jerome”’ in 
the Brera at Milan, in which the influ- 
ence of Leonardo is very distinctly 


marked ; the *“‘ Ecce Homo”’ in the 
Poldi Pozzoli Gallery, Milan; the 
‘*Vierge au Coussin Vert’’ in the 


Louvre, in which the figure of the 
Child is especially beautiful ; and the 
unfinished ‘* Assumption of the Vir- 
gin’? in the sacristy of the Certosa of 
Pavia. 

Bernardino de’ Conti, in whose ear- 
lier works the influence of De Predis is 
far more marked than that of Leonardo, 
was a very popular portrait-painter at 
Milan in the early part of the sixteenth 
century. One of his best and most 
characteristic works is the small ‘* Ma- 
donna and Child” in the Hermitage 
collection at St. Petersburg, still as- 
cribed in the catalogue to Leonardo. 
Another good example of his manner is 
the ‘‘ Head of a Man” in Mr. Mal- 
colm’s collection, also erroneously given 
to Da Vinci. 

Better and more generally known is 
Bernardino Luini, who takes high rank 
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amongst the followers—we might al- 
most say in his case, the descendants — 
of Leonardo. Of his life, however, we 
are almost ignorant, but we know that 
he was born at Luino, near the Lago 
Maggiore, about 1475. In his work 
critics claim to recognize the influence 
of Borgognone and Bramantino, as well 
as of Leonardo da Vinci; but, whilst 
owing probably much to all three, his 
style was essentially his own, and his 
work combines a dignity, a pathos, and 
a spiritual beauty rarely rivalled. Un- 
equal in execution and weak in power 
of grouping, he yet won a position of 
the highest rank by the beauty of his 
minor compositions and by the indi- 
viduality and character of his single 
figures. The Sciarra-Colonna owns 
Luini’s best work, the ‘“‘ Modesty and 
Vanity”? so long attributed to Leo- 
nardo ; but very beautiful also are the 
** Madonna and Child with St. John and 
St. Elizabeth ’’ in the Palazzo Colonna, 
and the great fresco of the ‘* Passion ” 
at Lugano. Luini is represented in the 
National Gallery by his ‘‘ Christ Disput- 
ing with the Doctors,’’ formerly in the 
Borghese collection. 

Gaudenzio Ferrari, whom Morelli 
merely mentions, he tells us, ‘* because 
in his lifetime he was regarded as the 
greatest authority on matters of art in 
Rome,”’ yet deserves a word of notice if 
only for his ‘* Last Supper” in the 
refectory at 8. Paolo at Vercelli and his 
frescoes inthe churches of Saronno and 
Varallo ; but, perhaps, had our ener- 
getic art critic lived, he would have 
discovered some other artist to whom 
to attribute these characteristic works. 
And for his assertion that Monza, the 
miniature painter, was influenced by 
Da Vinci, he cites no proof. 

Having thus, taught by Morelli him- 
self, examined the art critic’s work in 
the analytical manner and given some 
of the results of his application of his 
powers of observation, it will be inter- 
esting and restful to revert to the his- 
torical method and cull from Sir Henry 
Layard’s narrative the main facts of the 
life of his accomplished friend. 

Morelli is said to have been descended 
‘from 2a Huguenot family which, after 
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the Revocation of the Edict of Nantes 
and the subsequent hot persecution of 
the Protestants, took refuge in Geneva, 
that battle-ground of religious animos- 
ities where the cause of the Reformation 
finally triumphed and where the people 
still know so well, to quote Henry Fazy, 
“how to maintain the sentiment of 
national individuality, and to preserve 

. that independence of spirit and 
conduct which has been for four cen- 
turies one of the distinctive features of 
the Genevese character.”’ However 
this may be, Morelli himself claims as 
his ancestors a noble Venetian family, 
who were already refugees from their 
native city in the south of France when 
fresh troubles drove them once more 
across the Alps. His father was born 
at Woeschbach on the Lake of Con- 
stance, but settled in early life at Ve- 


rona, where he married a lady of 
Bergamo. Born at Verona in 1816, 


Morelli lost his father when quite a 
child, and was taken by his mother to 
her native city and there educated. 
Hence he claimed to be a true Berga- 
mesque, and Sir Henry credits him with 
‘all the qualities and prejudices of the 
sturdy, independent natives of the cele- 
brated old town.” Thus in his very 
boyhood Morelli must have been famil- 
iar with the works of Lotto, Giov. Bel- 
lini, Mantegna, Palma Vecchio, and, 
above all, Sodoma, whose true position 
he was to do so much to establish. 

The education of the future art critic 
was, however, that of a physician ; and, 
the Italian colleges being closed to Prot- 
estants, he studied medicine first in 
German Switzerland, then in Munich, 
and lastly in Paris, where, fired by his 
introduction to the collections in the 
Louvre, he seems for the first time to 
have shown that interest in art which 
was eventually to become his master 
passion. But though the seed was 
sown, it was not yet to bear fruit. The 
Italian revolutionary movement of 1848 
ensued, and, Bergamesque to the back- 
bone as he was, Morelli hastened back 
to his adopted city, organized a volun- 
teer corps, and at its head took part in 
the storming of the Austrian barracks 
at Monza. His bearing in this gallant 
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attack attracted the notice of the pro- 
visional government at Milan, and he 
was chosen as a delegate to the National 
German Parliament then in session at 
Frankfort. Whilst on this mission he 
published his maiden effort in literature, 
an impassioned appeal to the Germans 
for aid in the struggle for liberty going 
on in Italy, in which he struck, uncon- 
sciously perhaps, the keynote of what 
was to be the chief music of his after 
life. From this appeal his biographer 
quotes the following passage : — 


In those days when the most virulent of 
hatreds —that of religion — divided our re- 
spective countries, the noble Raphael was 
in friendly correspondence with Albert Dii- 
rer, and Galileo with Kepler. Thus, too, 
in those years when our most illustrious 
men languished in chains in the dungeons 
of Spielberg, Goethe addressed kindly and 
respectful letters to Manzoni. That love 
for the sublimest of arts and for pure sci- 
ence . . . thus kept them united when sav- 
age instincts led powerful rulers to find 
their advantage in throwing the bloody 
torch of discord between them. 


From the time of the publication of 
this remarkable pamphlet Morelli gave 
less and less attention to politics, 
though he still attended as an honored 
guest the meetings of patriots at the 
British Legation of Turin, where he 
first met Sir Henry Layard, for whom 
he at once conceived a romantic attach- 
ment, and who tells us that he devoted 
himself to the study of art with the ear- 
nestness and thoroughness of a ‘ Ger- 
man, and the acuteness of an Italian. 
He made himself acquainted,’ continues 
his biographer, ‘‘ not only with the con- 
tents of the principal galleries of Europe, 
but there was scarcely a village church 
in Italy containing a picture of any note 
which he did not visit.”” When Sir 
Henry first met him he was already 
recognized as an authority on Italian 
art. He aided Sir Charles Eastlake, to 
whom our National Gallery owes so 
much, in his examination of the con- 
tents of public and private galleries in 
Italy, and to his suggestions the British 
nation owes some of its most valuable 
and best authenticated Italian pictures. 

We may here notice that it was Sir 
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Charles Eastlake, assisted by the ad- 
vice of Morelli, who secured for the 
National Gallery a series of works of 
the elder and less-known Italian paint- 
ers, which are of peculiar interest. 
They are pictures of exquisite refine- 
ment and feeling, and no gallery pos- 
sesses a collection of equal interest to 
the student of art in the fifteenth cen- 
tury. Sir Frederic Burton, the worthy 
successor of Eastlake, has shown in his 
excellent descriptive and historical cat- 
alogue of the National Gallery, that he 
too recognizes the authority of Morelli, 
and has largely profited by his re- 
searches. The catalogue is in itself a 
history of painting, and the only point 
on which we differ from the accom- 
plished author is on the substitution of 
the family names. of the artists for the 
names by which they are traditionally 
known. 

Unable from want of means to be a 
collector, Morelli yet, as quite a young 
man, owned a few genuine gems of 
Italian art which he had bought at a low 
price of dealers who were ignorant of 
Amongst these was a 


their true value. 
Mantegna which he told Sir Henry he 
had been compelled to sell to pay a 
gambling debt, a loss he considered one 


of the greatest sorrows of his life. The 
beautiful collection he left to his be- 
loved adopted city Bergamo was be- 
queathed to him by a friend, who had 
chosen most of the pictures in it with 
Morelli’s aid. 

Compelled in 1861 to represent Ber- 
gamo in the Italian Chambers, and re- 
elected again and again without any 
canvassing on his own part, Morelli 
used the political position forced upon 
him to further the cause of the fine arts, 
calling the attention of his fellow-legis- 
lators to the state of the public galleries 
and museums in Italy, and the igno- 
rance of their directors, leading to the 
hopeless jumble of nomenclature which 
was at one time a disgrace to Italy. <A 
yet greater, because less remediable 
evil, was the reckless sale of art treas- 
ures belonging to the churches and 
galleries of Italy to dealers, who re-sold 
them to foreign connoisseurs. In 1862 


Morelli persuaded the minister of pub-! signed 
I ] s 
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lic instruction to appoint a commission 
‘to prepare a law for the conservation 
of works of art.’’ This law bears the 
name of its suggester, and he has been 
severely censured for it, but, as Sir 
Henry Layard points out, Morelli ** was 
proud of seeing the art to which Italy 
owed so much of her renown worthily 
represented in foreign collections, and 
pictures were not infrequently pur- 
chased for them on his recommenda- 
tion. It was only when some work by 
a very rare and important painter was 
about to leave the country that he inter- 
fered,’ and it was he who induced his 
friend, Prince Giovanelli, to buy one of 
the few genuine examples of the work 
of Giorgione when it was all but sold to 
Berlin by the directors of the Manfrin 
Gallery of Venice. 

Before the new regulation became 
law, however, in April, 1861, Morelli 
had induced the government to appoint 
a commission, of which he was him- 
self named president, “‘ to register all 
works of art... in Umbria and the 
Marches.’”’ The commission had the 
rare privilege of visiting even nunneries 
in search for hidden art treasures ; in 
this delicate task Signor Cavalcaselle 
was associated with Morelli, and on 
some occasions Sir Henry Layard also 
accompanied them. Many interesting 
little episodes occurred on these excur- 
sions into the unknown recesses of 
religious establishments; and much 
rubbish, with now and then a true gem, 
such as a signed Marco Marziale, was 
discovered. ‘‘ There can be no possi- 
ble objection to your disposing of 
these,’’ Morelli would gravely say to a 
lady superior who proudly pointed out 
the indifferent pictures representing 
scenes of classical mythology which 
had adorned the walls from time imme- 
morial, ‘‘ and perhaps,”’ he would add 
with his arch smile, ‘“‘ the sooner you 
get rid of them the better.” 

In the latter years of his life our 
author lived chiefly in Milan, and it 
was not until after he became a senator 
in 1873 that he began the publication 
of the essays which first aroused the 
interest of the world. These essays he 
with the somewhat fantastic 
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pseudonym of “ Ivan Lermolieff,’’ Ler- 
molieff being an anagram of his own 
name with a Russian termination. The 
success of his essays led him to pub- 
lish in 1880a volume of criticism on the 
pictures in the Dresden, Munich, and 
Berlin galleries, written in German and 
bearing the name, “Ein kritischer 
Versuch von Ivan Lermolieff, ins 
Deutsche iibersetzt von Johannes 
Schwarz,”’ so that the whole title was a 
mystification, for which as we think, 
with justice, Morelli has been severely 
censured, detracting, as it does, from 





the serious character of what was an 
important publication. 

However that may be, the book pro- 
duced an immense sensation in Ger- 
many and Italy, one half of the art 
world siding with, the other against the 
critic. But what Herr Bode in the 
Fortnightly Review for October, 1891, 
quaintly calls the ‘* Lermolieff mania ”’ 
spread rapidly from end to end of Eu- 
rope, and Morelli was without much 
delay established as an eminent author- 
ity. Gradually the storm subsided, and 
before his death, in 1891, he was ac- 
cepted throughout Europe as an art 
critic of sound judgment. To him 
flocked all the young art students of the 
day, and never ‘‘ was a man more be- 
loved by friends and pupils, never a 
more delightful companion.’? The 
Emperor and Empress Frederick, the 
statesman Marco Minghetti, the Mar- 
quis Visconti Venosta, the poet Man- 
zoni, the dramatist Niccolini, and many 
other celebrated men, were amongst his 
personal friends, and his death was 
mourned throughout Europe. Though 
as a senator entitled to a public funeral, 
the modest nature of the man was 
against display, and, in accordance with 
a request in his will, he was privately 
buried in the cemetery of Milan at five 
o’clock in the morning. 

In his own preface to the volume be- 
fore us Morelli still further states his 
case, and in it the personality of the 
man comes out in a very vivid and 
impressive manner ; but he adds noth- 
ing of any importance to what his biog- | 
rapher has already told us either of his | 
life or of his mode of work. We may 
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udd, however, one word on the general 
style of his interesting volume, which 
opens with a bright and fascinating 
freshness, calling up before the mind's 
eye a vision of a new revelation and 
new illumination of the past, which is, 
as we go on, more than realized. As a 
rule, the intrusion of the personality of 
an author, especially of the author of a 
critical volume, weakens the force with 
which his judgments appeal to us ; but 
it is not so in the present case. Morelli 
takes the reader by the hand in a 
fatherly manner, and in a pleasant, im- 
aginary conversation he pays him the 
delicate compliment of appearing as 
the inquirer, whilst the reader is repre- 
sented as the teacher in the person of 
an Italian gentleman, who may or may 
not have had any real existence. We 
are thus beguiled into giving a hearing 
to a series of statements upsetting many 
of our most cherished theories, and are 
ourselves made, so to speak, a party to 
the sweeping away of the reputations 
of men our fathers delighted to honor, 
and to criticisms involving even the 
honored names of Vasari, Passavant, 
and other time-honored art historians. 
But in dealing with art history as with 
actual art productions, Morelli, thougl: 
drastic enough in his treatment, is sel- 
dom unfair, and is ever ready in his 
most cutting remarks to add the saving 
qualification, which is, as it were, the 
leaven of the indigestible lump. 

The illustrations in the remarkable 
volume we have been reviewing, though 
few, are eminently characteristic, and 
form an interesting commentary on the 
text. Their execution is worthy of the 
reputation of Herr Brockhaus, under 
whose superintendence they were pro- 
duced. The two indices added by Dr. 
J. P. Richter are so complete as them- 
selves to form an epitome of that 
portion of art-history treated in this 
volume ; and the translator has so well 
acquitted herself of her arduous task 
that we are never reminded of the fact 
that the book, in its present form, is 
not an original work. She has carefully 
embodied the changes made in the 
Doria-Pamfili and Borghese collections 
since the death of Morelli. and marks 
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with a star the pictures mentioned by 
him which have now disappeared. 


From Temple Bar. 
THE PROFESSOR OF THEOLOGY. 
AN IDYLL. 
EK. FAIRFAX BYRRNE. 


PART I. 


BY 


SEBASTIAN PHAYRE was a tall, thin | 


man of graveaspect. His features were 


beautifully chiselled, but clouded by | 


premature age and a settled depression. 


Habitual poverty and lack of glad or) 
stormy experiences had lent a dead hue 


to his life ; his clothes were poor and 
worn, and the pervading greyness 


seemed to have crept into them as also | 


into his hair and beard. Theology had 
been his life-long study; he was an 
American, and at the time this story 
begins was forty years of age. 

In the whole of his history there had 
been only three events that were worthy 
of mention. These were his marriage 
at the age of twenty-two, his great 
sorrow in the loss of his only child, a 
little son, and the unexpected gift of a 
legacy from a distant relative ; this had 
placed him out of the reach of anxious 
care though not of poverty. 

Of these events his marriage was the 
most inconspicuous. He had always 
thought that he should marry Hephzi- 
bah—the name still troubled him a 
little, and he mentioned it rarely, if ever, 


in public, but dwelt on it the more in| 
private with a sense of remorse and | 


affection — and if he had always thought 
that he should marry Hephzibah, so had 
also all by whom he was surrounded. 
Ilad not Sebastian Phayre married 
Ilephzibah, there would have _ been 
outcry ; but upon his marrying her, 
nobody said anything at all. For there 


had been no picturesque love incidents, | 


no passages of passion, no doubts and 
storms ; Sebastian was Hephzibah’s 
**young man,’’ and in due time they 
were *cried.’? That was the sum-total 
of the love adventure. He could not in 
looking back remember to have made 
her an offer ; he did not recollect the 
special occasion upon which he had 
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He had 
He could 
not recall the ecstasy of the first kiss. 


gone to make sure of his fate. 
always been sure of his fate. 


| He had always kissed Hephzibah. In- 
'deed it seemed to him that he had 
‘always been married to her, they had 
| played at being married from such early 
infancy. His affection for Hephzibah 
yas as old as his own life, and as unno- 
| ticed as the growth of his own character. 

The birth of his son brought, how- 
ever, definite sensations, and was quite 
pronounced in his recollection. Both 
poetry and romance slumbered some- 
where in the heart of Mr. Phayre, but 
commonplace surroundings had _ con- 
spired to keep them in an enchanted 
sleep; so that now, when they woke 
up, there was not originality enough to 
give them a fitting shape. Thus it was 
that the dreams of the father over the 
cradle of his little son took, from sheer 
want of spring, a theological turn. Mr. 
Phayre had always been dissatisfied 
with his own achievement in theology ; 
he would stand sometimes with the 
Bible in his hand, lost in marvelling 
recollection of the power it had been 
in the history of the world ; he thought 
of it until his fingers thrilled with awe 
at the touch of the worn leather which 
formed the substantial cover of his own 
copy. Why had it been so magnificent 
a weapon in the hands of a Wycliffe, 
a Savonarola, and a Martin Luther, 
whereas in his own it was little better 
|than parchment? He attributed his 
failure to deficiency of education anda 
want of the outpouring of the spirit of 
|God. The first, at any rate, should be 
corrected in the future of his son ; he 
destined him for a great theologian, and 
he intended to impart to him from 
earliest infancy zealous instruction in 
the Biblical text. But the babe sick- 
ened and pined under his father’s dream- 
ing eye. Like the young frond or the 
tender bud under impossible influences. 
he slowly shrivelled and faded. At last. 
with a sweet, inscrutable smile on his 
small, wizen face, the child passed 
away, to leave a painful memory —: 
knotty problem —in the father’s mind. 

After this, Mr. Phayre’s duties as a 
teacher of theology became dull, and he 
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was glad when the legacy of a relative 
gave him the means to throw up his 
profession for a time and to travel in 
Europe. He took Hephzibah with him, 
of course, and the theological papers. 
In the last he found both torture and 
consolation ; for with a hand resting 
upon the open leaves of the Book, and 
surrounded by commentaries, he would 
still dream of making therefrom the 
great discovery of the age, of hitting 
upon the keynote of all truth, of un- 
masking from the text some _heart- 
piercing revelation. 

In their wanderings he and Hephzibah 
reached a small mountain village in 
Switzerland, a health resort built high 
above one of the most beautiful of the 
lakes and with a fine view of the moun- 
tains. Mr. Phayre thought the Alps 
clothed in their snows and mists mag- 
nificent ; they reminded him of Sinai 
and the giving of the law. 

One day he stood at the entrance of 
the hotel looking out upon the view. 
The hotel lay immediately upon the 
road, and this was a lively scene of 
constantly passing peasants and pleas- 
ure-seekers. As he watched, a carriage 
came by laden with luggage but with no 
occupants ; it was evidently on its way 
to one of the larger hotels ; behind it 
presently appeared a party of tourists. 
The party consisted of a tall young man, 
a lady, and a young girl. The latter 
appeared fatigued, and instead of fol- 
lowing the carriage, turned into the 
garden of the hotel upon the opposite 
side of the road, while the young man 
came to the entrance and ordered cof- 
fee. The tourists were English ; the 
quiet, nonchalant manner told that, and 
the cut of the clothes, which were worn 
for ease and not for fashion. Indeed 
Mr. Phayre experienced a slight shock 
when he observed that the girl’s upper 
garments were almost identical, and the 
hat quite so, with those the young man 
wore. He had always accepted his 
wife’s taste as a final standard upon 
dress, for it had been borne in upon 
him as undoubtedly correct. through a 
lifetime of attention to her strictures 
upon the garments of other women ; 
and » ‘* Glengarry bonnet’? would not 
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have suited Hephzibah, and would have 
been rebuked by her as unbecoming to 
female modesty. 

As soon as the young man had given 
his order he turned to rejoin his party, 
Mr. Phayre following his movements 
with an eye brightened and softened by 
the tender parental feeling which al- 
ways overcame him when his glance 
rested upon the strong limbs of young 
people. His own son, had he lived, 
would have been seventeen years of 
age by now and a marvel of Scriptural 
erudition. 

Having watched the youth to his 
place, it was natural that he should 
begin to examine the other persons of 
the group, and he was startled to find 
that the elder of the two ladies was 
regarding him with an intensity of in- 
terest. The face which thus transfixed 
him was that of a beautiful woman of 
about thirty years of age. It was as 
different as possible from Hephzibah’s ; 
the hair and eyes were dark, and the 
coloring was rich, but the charm of 
the countenance lay in that mystery 
and power of suggestion which some 
few faces carry with them, but which 
the majority are without. Mr. Phayre 
was convinced that he had not seen the 
lady before, and yet at the sight of her 
so many unshaped dreams and hints of 
recollection stirred in his mind, that it 
scarcely astonished him when she rose 
and, with a hesitating manner and a 
half smile, approached. His feet were 
unconsciously drawn forward to meet 
her, an answering inquiry playing over 
his countenance. 

“Sebastian! Is it Sebastian ? 
it is Sebastian Phayre.”’ 

Hearing himself thus called familiarly 
by name, Mr. Phayre, although still be- 
wildered, extended his hand. The lady 
was not however to be put off with 
common courtesy ; she threw out both 
her own and caught his between them 
and held them. 

‘* How wonderful to meet you again ! 
How did you come here? I had no 
idea you had left America ! ” 

Mr. Phayre found himself looking 
down in dazed ecstasy at the exquisite 
face, while his hands were willing pris- 
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oners in an unknown clasp. Amongst 
the confusion of his ideas, two, how- 
ever, were sufficiently prominent to 
stand out from the rest. These were, 
first, that Hephzibah always liked him 
to be addressed as “Mr. Professor 
Phayre,’’ and that she would have con- 
sidered ‘‘Sebastian’’ grossly unsuit- 
able ; and second, that the pleasant airs 
and sensations of the moment brought 
somehow the ‘‘Song of Solomon” to 
his mind. Then out of the medley 
leapt suddenly a clear memory. 

“Ts it little Laura Hamilton? My 
dear child, how beautiful you have 
grown! Where have you come from ?” 

She withdrew her hands and contem- 
plated him delightedly. In the flush 
and gladness of the moment, she looked 
twenty ; Mr. Phayre upon his side had 
lost a decade of his life, and the pervad- 
ing greyness of his personality had re- 
ceived a sudden modification. Indeed 
his eyes, which had a capacity for being 
beautiful under emotion, were shining 
now with the stirring of a deeply hidden 
imagination. 

‘¢ How you remind me of old times ! ”’ 
she continued. ‘* Do you remember the 
hat you tried to weave from rushes? 
And oh! the sledging in winter! The 
griddle-cakes, the meeting-house and 
all the excellent American ways! And 
Hephzibah! What has happened to 
Hephzibah ?”’ 

*¢ Hephzibah !”’ 

Something in Sebastian’s breast woke 
up and rejected with disdain the humor- 
ous suggestion of contrasts. The color 
left his face and the light died out of 
his eyes ; a certain dignity was left. 

‘* Hephzibah !”’ he repeated. ‘*‘ Heph- 
zibah is my wife.”’ 

‘*Your wife!’’ She mused a little, 
then added : ‘* How beautiful !”’ 

‘* Yes,” he replied, with tender grav- 
ity ; ‘‘and she is here, of course.”’ 

** Will you bring her? Will she re- 
member me ?”’ 

Mr. Phayre needed no ‘second bid- 
ding ; he turned and fled up the hotel 
stairs two at a time. The lady signed 
to her friends; and these, who were 
already expectant and interested, came 
towards her. 
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‘¢Charlie and Edith, I have found 
him again! It is Sebastian !”’ 

The faces of the youth and 
became electrified with amaze at this 
announcement. ‘Sebastian’ held a 
position in their minds on a par with 
*‘ Robinson Crusoe” and ‘Guy 
Fawkes ;”’ ‘* Sebastian ”” had been the 
hero of all the tales Aunt Laura had 
composed for their benefit in their 


maiden 


childhood ; they had listened again and 
again in excruciating suspense and 


breathless awe to stories invented from 
Mr. Phayre’s perfectly commonplace 
boyhood. No wonder that the two 
Glengarry bonnets were thrust now into 
the door of the hotel while the owners 
waited for his reappearance in absorbed 
curiosity. 

Meanwhile Mr. Phayre had taken the 
stairs with a frantic speed, and had 
arrived in the top story, where he and 
Hephzibah had their room for econom- 
ical considerations. He burst open the 
door and disclosed the bare wooden 
bedroom with the scant furniture and 
the window open to a view of the 
snow-mountains. He beheld the placid 
figure of Hephzibah standing in the 
middle of the floor. It was placid be- 
cause it was short and fat and unsug- 
gestive of emotional transports ; per- 
haps with some idea of the beauty of 
contrasts she had purchased a dress of 
large plaid pattern and had worn it 
steadily for several years. Mr. Phayre 
would hardly have known her without 
that check outline, for Hephzibah was 
a good economical soul and considered 
it a scandalous waste to enlarge her 
wardrobe merely for variety’s sake 
while material still held good ; and the 
plaid proved most excelient and dura- 
ble. Hephzibah was in other ways 
averse to change, or rather it never 
occurred to her to make it. When she 
was young, her fair face and very light- 
colored hair had been said to bear some 
resemblance to classical models; her 
features had been fine and small, and 
as long as they were supported by a 
downy skin and a delicate but firm line 
of cheek, this had been true enough. It 
was in those days that Hephzibah had 
begun to gather her hair in a symple 
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knot high up on the front of her head 
in imitation of classical pictures. As 
years advanced, the knot had got tighter, 
harder, and more pointed ; and the hair 
had become scantier; then the downy 
pink had faded —for American women 
age early —and the line of cheek, in- 
stead of being delicate and firm, was fat 
and flabby ; so that those persons who 
did not remember Hephzibah in the 
classical days were at a loss to compre- 
hend the illusion which could have 
occasioned this inconceivable mode of 
coiffure. In the presence of the plaid 
and the fierce little horn, Mr. Phayre 
remembered his professorship of the- 
ology. 

‘* Hephzibah, my dear,” said he, ad- 
vancing through the room with singu- 
lar staidness, ‘* we have some one below 
who knows us.”’ 

‘‘Dr. Kuhn the missionary? Mrs. 
Professor Smithson ?”’ 

‘‘No, my dear. It is —it actually is 
— Laura !”’ 

He said it with an irrepressible em- 
phasis. Hephzibah stared at him. In 
the recesses of her memory she saw a 
spirited poetic child with wild dark 
curls and deep eyes. 

** Not Laura Hamilton ? ” 

“The same. But she is grown up, of 
course.” 

‘*How did you know her, Sebas- 
tian ? ” 

‘* She recognized me. We were great 
friends, you remember, when — how 
long ago is it, Hephzibah ? ” 

‘Twenty years,if itisaday. They 
left America before we were engaged. 
Why, the child must be thirty ! ”’ 

‘“She remembered me. She asked 
for you, Hephzibah. Make haste and 
come down.”’ 

Hephzibah did not need a second bid- 
ding ; she followed her husband, though 
not too quickly. Her face showed a 
pleasurable excitement, but her deport- 
ment expressed a determination to bear 
in mind the professorship. Mr. Pro- 
fessor Phayre had not held that honor 
When last they had been intimate with 
Laura, Underneath this restraining 
dignity was a bubbling thought of al- 
most intoxicating elation. Miss Ham- 





ilton’s uncle was a bishop ; her cousin 
was professor of something or other at 
Cambridge ; her great-uncle was an 
earl; she herself was mentioned in the 
collateral branches of the peerage. 
Mrs. Professor Phayre, as an American 
flourishing under a democratic republic, 
despised the titles and inherited honors 
which made her heart swell when she 
thought how she would take an early 
opportunity of reporting them to Mrs. 
Doctor Hayward-Smithe. 


PART Il. 

THAT evening, and for many even- 
ings afterwards, Mr. Phayre ate his 
potage and the other miscellanies of a 
foreign table d’héte as a dreamer eats. 

It was when he was a lad that the 
child Laura had been brought to Amer- 
ica by her aristocratic parents and left 
in the charge of his mother. It was 
when she was ten and he was twenty 
that she had been taken away again. 
Meanwhile she had made him her play- 
fellow, her willing slave and confidant. 
Circumstances had not encouraged the 
poetic faculty in Sebastian ; a narrow, 
nipping environment had curtailed his 
aspirations ; whatsoever he had of fancy 
was imprisoned within; no sign or 
word escaped him — though it may be 
a forlorn captive looked sometimes from 
his eyes; imagination could not have 
been less ‘‘clothed upon;”’ all that 
slumbered within was in unshaped im- 
pressions —the light on a cloud, the 
winged way of a bird, the vague, unut- 
tered worship of the ‘‘ unknown,”’ the 
eyes and wild grace of the child Laura. 
And above this, until middle age, the 
slow, submissive growth of character, 
and years filled with ponderous tomes 
of theology. 

For the first time in his life Mr. 
Phayre now found himself a_ hero; 
Charlie and Edith were not backward 
in letting him learn his own fame. 
Cheered and exhilarated by the young 
faces about him, by their confidence 
and ardent friendship, his American 
humor began to escape in sparks that 
astonished himself and somewhat scan- 
dalized Hephzibah. Laura and her 
party were not staying at the same 
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hotel with the Phayres, but the greater 
part of the day Sebastian spent with 
them ; he began to neglect — in fact he 
entirely forgot — the disquisition on the 
types of the Old Testament upon which 
he was engaged ; he was oblivious of 
the quarrels and decisions of the coun- 
cils of the Church. 
of life had caught him and was bearing 
him away on its glad and tonic wave. 

Mountain walks and excursions were 
the principal means of amusement, and 
in these Hephzibah did not join, as she 
was of a somewhat inactive tempera- 
ment. Thus it was that Sebastian was 
thrown into constantly close intercourse 
with Laura; it was but the natural 
flowering of the old, arrested growth. 
He could not look at her without a wild 
and darting recollection of the child 
who had clung to his arm, and who had 
opened her thoughts to his ear, and now 
the lightest word: she dropped seemed 
to him a noticeable thing. But whereas 
his mind had during the space of twenty 
years been starving on the harshest and 
scantiest of pastures, Laura’s had rey- 
elled in all the rich opportunities offered 
by cultivated society in England. Her 
conversation presented to him, there- 
fore, no flavorless dishes, and the old 
intimacy added piquancy and depth. 
A hungry eagerness seized upon his 
spirit. Seen through her mind, the 
world, which he had been taught to 
regard as a “desert,’’ appeared as a 
stage whereon superb drama was enacted 
—as a field which offered magnificent 
opportunities for action. The captive 
in Mr. Phayre’s eyes began to look out 
with a freer spirit. 

Indeed his lips were loosed ; forgot- 
ten scraps of poetry strayed into his 
mind and escaped; in his fresh exu- 


berance he might himself have been | 


tempted to indite a sonnet ; for the first 


time in his life he was in the sunshine — | 


he tlowered — he expanded — he lived ! 
Nor was he specially conscious that any 
bond was broken ; thus to feel the stir 


of faculty —thus to be himself — was | 


too simple, too natural. The secret of 
Laura’s power over him was that with- 
out hesitation, prelude, or any special 
consciousness, she had addressed _ her- 


A strong current | 
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Be- 
tween them theology and the types 
were not mentioned. 


self to nature and had set it free. 


Meanwhile, his responsiveness to her 
made him aware that in her face lay 
the marks of some special experience. 
Something, he knew not what, haunted 
the eyes and brows. Was it wistful- 
ness —a tender discontent ? After days 
| of intercourse it still remained undis- 
|covered. Minutely observant of every 
item of her person, he had noticed upon 
the third finger of her right hand a 
| wedding ring. One day they had walked 
|upon the hill, but leaving to others the 
glory of a further ascent, they had 
seated themselves upon the heathery 
grass to rest. The sun mounted the 
sky towards midday and the snow 
mountains glittered in the beams; a 
fresh breeze relieved the heat and 
brought the murmur of the pine woods 
towards them ; from afar came the mu- 
sical ripple of the bell-laden cattle, and 
now and again the soft, mournful note 
of the Alpine horn or the joyous jodel 


of a mountain child. Laura’s white 
hand plunged amongst the heather 


shone like alakaster and her ring like 
fire. Suddenly Sebastian took it in his 
own. It lay there like a snowflake. 

‘‘We have spoken of many things,” 
said he ; ‘‘I seem to have learnt your 
life ; you are not —never have been — 
|a stranger to me. But the secret of 
| this I do not know.”’ 

The color mounted into her cheeks ; 
her eyes deepened and then became 
obscured by mournfulness. When she 
spoke, it was to a sympathy that needed 
only the sequel to her story. 

‘‘T was twenty years of age. Within 
a week we were to have been married 
—and he died.” 

Mr. Phayre mutely pressed the hand 
jhe held. His face spoke for him; a 
| great reverence and pity were in it. If 
|a certain glamour had haunted her be- 
‘fore, this glimpse into her nature still 
further exalted her. And as he mused 
upon it, he became aware that she was 
looking at him in a manner of which 
before he had been conscious — search- 
ingly and wistfully as though for some- 
thing which eluded her. 
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‘‘He bore a strange resemblance to 
you, Sebastian,”’ she said. 

He turned away and gently relin- 
quished her hand. But his heart gave 
a great shout. 

Amid the unusual changes of this 
season, Hephzibah at first fluttered in 
the brisk importance of new dignity. 
But by and by dissatisfaction crept in, 
it issued from the vague sense of dif- 
ference somewhere ; there was an ex- 
asperating flash and interchange of 
thought around her which she could 
neither join in nor comprehend ; she 
was like one who tries to keep up in a 
breathless race ; she missed the home- 
liness of the old safe and everlasting 
dulness —the sweet, accustomed com- 
fort of knowing that her husband con- 
sidered the world ‘‘a vale of tears.”’ 
His readiness upon unfamiliar topics 
disturbed her, he seemed to care no 
more to discuss with her the threadbare 
subjects upon which they entirely 
agreed. Once the air seemed to snatch 
from his lips and carry to her ear the 
rich rhythm, the gorgeous Pagan vigor, 
of something that she could scarcely 
construe into a hymn; after that with 
reverent awe she peeped at the manu- 
script of the types. And then the 
good woman betook herself to sacred 
intercession at the throne of grace. 

It was on the evening of that day 
when Laura had disclosed the meaning 
of her wedding ring that Hephzibah 
made up her mind to act. That day 
had been the richest and fullest of Se- 
bastian’s life. He walked home at a 
late hour; the moon was full and its 
beams lent an enchanted unreality to 
the scene ; yet not so enchanted as his 
heart wherein the old life slept and the 
new dream waked, nor as his hand 
which thrilled to the memory of a lin- 
gering touch, nor as his brain where a 
thousand living and suggestive thoughts 
made short work with the parchment 
shreds of theology. He ate his even- 
ing meal alone when he got in, searcely 
knowing that the food passed his lips ; 
then he went up-stairs, carrying his 
chin in the air—his eyes aflame and 
unusual color changing his cheeks. 
Hephzibah glanced at him, and that 
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with a stricken heart. She could not 
put her fear into words ; but the slow, 
diffident manner, the withered pallor, 
the depressed, downcast air which made 
up to her the memory of her husband, 
were gone. She had almost stumbled 
into a belief in sorcery. 

Mr. Phayre on his side started with 
odd repulsion when he found the manu- 
script of his disquisition on the types 
spread out before him on the writing- 
table. The first bloom of living buoy- 
ancy was immediately dashed from his 
face. He tooka downcast air and began 
to divest himself of his coat. 

“Are you not going to write to- 
night ?”’ said Hephzibah. 

** My dear, I am tired.”’ 

‘6 To-morrow, then ? ” 

‘To-morrow we thought of taking 
the mountain walk towards si 

‘¢ Sebastian,’ interrupted his wife, 
‘** look at the date on the last sheet you 
penned.” 

Mr. Phayre cast his eyes upon it. It 
was dated in his own handwriting a 
month back. He sat down by the table 
and experienced a fecling of chill. 

‘¢ T will write to-morrow, Hephzibah,”’ 
said he with great effort ; ‘if you wish 
it, I will carry a note in the morning 
over to the Hamiltons’ hotel before 
breakfast.”’ 

‘“‘T think it would be as well,” an- 
swered Hephzibah. 

Mr. Phayre undressed in silence. As 
he did so, his eye caught sight of an 
open hymn-book. He had a fine voice, 
and it had been throughout his married 
life a habit to sing a hymn with Heph- 
zibah in the evening hour. Lately he 
had never been at home in time to 





do so. He put the light out and lay 
down. 

The next day he carried the note 
sarly to the Hamiltons’ hotel. He did 


not see Laura. He left the letter at 
the door and went hastily away. A 
hand of ice was on his heart. On his 
return home he set to work with the 
disquisition on the types. He took his 
table on to the balcony of the hotel 
and sat for more than two hours bend- 
ing over his papers. At the end of 
that time he shuffled them together 
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with trembling fingers, put them away, 
and went out. But not aline was added 
to the sheet. 

He went out and took an upward 
path, climbing until he found himself 
in utter loneliness amongst the rocks 
and pine-trees ; the lake and the snow 
mountains lay below and before him. 
He sat there and gazed upon them for 
an hour, seeming the while to himself 
as a ghost who has been tempted back 
to the tumultuous life of earth only, to 
find that he had no possible part therein. 
The strong, vigorous materiality re- 
jected shadows like himself; he was, 
as it were, on some thin edge between 
either existence; the dim stagnation 
which formed his realm of duty on the 
one hand and the intoxicating flow of 
the genuinely earthly, on the other. 
He saw these things, yet in a sort of 
vacuity of mind, looking on them until 
the mountains and the sky reeled before 
him. 

For the next few days Hephzibah 
experienced a comfortable sense of the 
eflicacy of prayer. The hours passed 
in the old safe dulness. Her husband 
spent the mornings over his papers, 
and had more than once refused a se- 
ductive invitation carried to him by 
Charlie from the other hotel. After 
the midday meal, he would propose ¢ 
walk, and when she had accompanied 
him a short distance and wished to re- 
turn, he would say, — 

**T think, my dear, I will go a little 
further.” 

She would leave him and he would go 
on. It was the daily programme of 
years, and she was at peace again. She 
attributed marks of unusual depression 
in her husband, and an occasional ab- 
sence of mind, to the wrestling of his 
intellect with the types. She failed to 
observe that he did not add a syllable 
to the work. 

It was on the occasion of one of these 
prolonged walks that Mr. Phayre being 
alone pushed aside the branches of 
some young fir-trees in a wood and 
issued forth into aclear and grassy spot. 
It was flecked with the red-stained leaf 
and purple fruit of the bilberry, with 
tufts of heather and clusters of fern ; it 
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was chequered with the shadows of the 
pines ; and on the variegated carpet, m 
the midst of sunshine and shade, he 
saw Laura seated alone. A start, a 
guilty look, a dim intention after pre- 
cipitous flight, briefly contracted his 
eyes ; and then in answer to her invi- 
tation, he advanced and dropped to a 
seat by her side. A manceuvre more 
diplomatic than avoidance had not sug- 
gested itself, and now that he was with 
her again, his heart beat with drunken 
excitement. Where before he had been 
careless and unafraid, now he was con- 
scious. It was because he had the 
feeling of a capitulation with untoward 
influences that his joy was fierce ; he 
surrendered himself to the stream, 
revelling in that which he found to be 
as his native element. His faculty was 
sharpened by the few days’ abstinence ; 
Nature herself was a sudden revelation ; 
he missed no shaft of sunlight, no 
exquisite chequer of shade, no scent, 
nosound. He felt acutely the beauty of 
the woman near him and the stimu- 
lating influence of her moral and intel- 
lectual maturity. Laura, who had 
talked with state ministers and scientific 
men, with novelists and poets, could 
not calculate the effect of her own per- 
sonality upon this starved and lonely 
nature ; she only knew that he was 
more delightful than ever to-day in the 
raciness of his talk, his unsuspected 
resource in quotation, the purity and 
depth of his feeling, and the rich music 
of his voice and his laughter. 

Strange paradox of human life ! 

That which had been an innocent 
pastime to most, to him was mortal 
temptation ; that which might prove 
the beginning of the higher life to 
some, to him was a plunge into chaos. 

When they had talked for long and 
the afternoon sun began to draw away 
from the woods which skirted the 
mountains closely, leaving them dusk 
and sullen heaps, it occurred to Laura 
to inquire why they had not seen him of 
late. 

‘* You have been hard at work, I sup- 
pose ?”’ said she. 

-“he.”* 

** You have been thinking then ?” 
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“JT have been sitting over the sheets 
and writing nothing.” 

In the sun of her presence, he dared 
to think clearly of that other cold and 
colorless place which was his own. 

‘You have not told me what the 
work is upon which you are engaged.” 

He laughed a low, musical laugh ; in 
the intoxication of the moment it was 
easy to be rashly, remorselessly true. 

“Putting dry bones together and 
trying to make them live.” 

His lips spoke frankly that which his 
heart had scarcely allowed. In Laura’s 
wide experiences such things were not 
new. She said no more. -A dawning 
apprehension of what might be the fact 
in this case held her silent ; but she felt 
some sympathy, and expressed it by 
laying her hand for a single instant 
upon his and withdrawing it. 

The wind went round the trees like 
the murmur of a sea and passed away 
again; with it the new life gathered 
and intensified. It seemed to Sebas- 
tian that a living mystery intimately 
spoke to him; the husks of habit, of 
artificiality, of inherited custom and 
belief, began to shrivel as in a touch of 
fire, and his heart lay bare and ready 
and open; Nature with her face of 
candor and inexorable simplicity bent 
over him. Then the halt and the blind 
and the palsied within himself vanished 
away ; he felt the strength of a new 
youth, the freshness of an untutored 
sincerity, the frank surprise of eyes 
newly awake to vision, the invigorating 
power of an instant of perfect veracity 
and unrepressed feeling. He wished 
for no words ; the enchanted hour could 
spare none. When at last the silence 
was broken, it was Laura who did it. 

““T am glad we met to-day,” she said. 

“Te. 

‘* Because —you know that we are 
going ?” 

** Going |” 

‘“ Yes. All pleasures have an end, 
and this delightful month is over.” 

“ Going |” 

“Did you not understand? We 
leave to-morrow.” 

‘** It cannot be true.’ 

She turned and looked at him. The 
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saintly face of Sebastian Phayre was 
illuminated, changed and _ beautifully 
wild. 

‘* We cannot part,’’ said he. 

His voice like his face was wild. She 
still looked at him attentively. 

‘“‘Tt is inconceivable that we should 
part,”’ said he ; ‘* the old life is over for 
me —it is broken—annihilated. This 
is your work in me. You cannot for- 
sake me. You owe yourself to me. 
You and I belong one to the other. 
Stay with me, Laura ! ” 

The words broke from him with force 
unmodified by a consciousness of limita- 
tion in the conditions of things. For 
the moment he was mad, poetically mad 
— seeing right and wrong and the im- 
pulses to action in a new, clear, and 
shining light, unmodified by any cross 
and complex ray. Lifted, as it were, 
by his own vehemence, he had risen ; 
the moment lent elevation to his frame ; 
he stood before her in his shabby attire, 
a spirit rather than a man. Seeing him 
thus, she also had risen. A slight agi- 
tation passed over her face and a chill 
came to her heart. But she was too 
brave to show it, and also some feeling 
of responsibility touched her conscience. 
At that moment, heard by her but un- 
noticed by Sebastian, the whistle and 
cheery halloo of Charlie came from the 
skirt of the wood and helped her. 

*¢ Sebastian,”’ said she, looking stead- 
ily into his face, ‘‘if my spirit in pass- 
ing yours has unconsciously thrown you 
a gift, it is not you but I who am 
creditor. You owe me the debt of 
using it well. That is the only claim 
one human being can make on an- 
other.”’ 

Did he hear her? He drank in the 
tones of her voice; he saw the lips 
move ; the beautiful look she vouch- 
safed him flashed to his heart, but the 
sense was lost. With sudden untu- 
tored grace he threw his arms out 
towards her. 

‘¢ Laura |!” 

*“*Stop!”? With the swiftest move- 
ment she laid her finger upon her wed- 
ding ring. ‘We have been happy 
together, Sebastian. We will not spoil 
it.” 


. 
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She smiled again; she waved her 
hand; the impatient cry of Charlie 
came nes urer ; and as he stood perplexed 
— driven by impulses as one in a dream, 
feeling himself the phantom of the mo- 
ment—she turned away, and in a few 
swift steps was caught in the mystery 
and silence and safety of the woods. 
And thus for him the vision vanished. 

He was alone. He felt it like the 
hand of death itself upon his heart. He 
uttered a cry, and looked up to the roof 
of pines above him, the forlornest 
creature in the woods. Then he be- 
came outwardly quiet, and threw him- 
self upon the ground where he had 
found her. Where now was the still 
and consecrated life ? A tempest rent 
this human soul, and Human Life drove 
all her savage legions through his heart. 
The words which she had spoken re- 
turned to him and played like lightning 
over a storm. 

When at last he lifted his head, his 
cheeks were white and his eyes burnt 
like flames. But it was getting dusk, 


and he stumbled to his feet to find his 
way through the forest. 


Instinct, habit 
partially returned, led him. He had no 
conscious intention, no well-ordered 
design of going back to his home. The 
every-day world, the old life had been, 
as he said, blotted out for him. The 
image of Hephzibah was clean erased 
from his mind ; the thought of her did 
not so much as come near. For such 
had been the depth and intensity of his 
experience that he was loosed from the 
reality of things and moved rather as a 
spirit than as aman. 

Yet thus, instinct-led, he went on and 
on until he reached his own hotel. 
And here in the same _half-conscious 
way he carried his white face and burn- 
ing eyes up-stairs, until he stood before 
his own bedroom. And then as his 
hand was laid upon the latch, the first 
awakening touch came to him. <A voice 
was in his ears; it was Hephzibah 





crooning her evening hymn. Some- 
thing in the familiar sound came back | 
to him as from a far place; it was no | 
illuminating flash ; it was like the little | 
soft hand of an infant laid upon the 


cheek of one in a storm of passion. Te 
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opened the door and came in, and saw 
her seated with her back towards him, 
the light from a single candle illuminat- 
ing the ruffled crest of hair. He saw 
the picture before him as one sees in a 
dream an old forgotten nursery scene ; 
it reached to him slowly but surely from 
an illimitable distance — Hephzibah, the 
candle, the large plaid pattern, the 
crooning of the hymn. 

Glory to Thee, my God, this night, 

For all the blessings of the light. 
*¢ Sebastian, join in!’ said the uncon- 
scious wife without lifting her head. 

And with the long habit of a life he 
“ame quietly near her, sat down, and 
automatically joined in the singing until 
the hymn was finished. 

‘* How late you are, Sebastian! Iam 
so tired. But I could not go to bed an- 
other night without singing the hymn 
with you. I have sat up night after 
night singing and waiting alone.’ 

It was all she ever said, and whether 
any deeper meaning lay under her words 
he never knew ; but a strange feeling 
of ruth crept into his heart, and as he 
laid his hand on hers he was as a drown- 
ing man whose fingers catch on the first 
straw of hope and safety. 


From The Fortnightly Review. 
THE STORY OF ELEVEN DAYS 
(May Tru — 18TH, 1832. 

THERE is an old Cambridge myth 
about a mathematical examination ques- 
tion which ran: *‘ Given an irresistible 
force which encounters an insuperable 
obstacle, what results ?’? <A history 
question might be set on the same lines : 
““Tf the Duke of Wellington in May, 
1832, having the king, the army, the 
Church, and part of the aristocracy on 
his side, had attempted to coerce a 
majority of the House of ‘Commons 
backed by a large majority of the nation. 
what would have resulted ?”’ The onl) 
answer to either question 1s, that in the 
cosmos in general, and in modern con- 


1 Part of the material used in preparing this 
essay has been derived from the MS. narrative of 
Francis Place in the British Museum, and the 
letter-books in the possession of his family, 
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stitutional states in particular, such 
occurrences are, as a rule, somehow 
avoided. And yet, now that sixty years 
are passed, and the details of the Re- 
form struggle are coming to light, it is 
becoming more and more evident how 
very near an experiment of that kind 
came to being actually tried. 

Throughout the early spring of 1832 
things had beer quiet enough. There 
had been plenty of excitement and some 
rioting in October, 1831, after the first 
throwing out of the Reform Bill by the 
Lords. But when it was seen that Lord 
Grey’s Cabinet was determined to re- 
introduce the bill practically unchanged, 
the Reformers waited for the next 
move, reading the dull reports of the 
second passage of the clauses through 
committee with the same sulky acquies- 
cence with which they read the daily 
returns of the cholera in the adjoining 
columns. 

Meanwhile King William IV., who 
had never really liked the bill, was 
getting more and more anxious as to 
its possible consequences, and Lords 
Wharncliffe and Harrowby were, with 
his approval, negotiating with Lord 
Grey on the basis that the bill should 
pass a second reading in the Lords and 
be modified in committee. On April 
l4th the second reading was carried by 
a majority of nine. But it was well 
understood that the real struggle was 
still to come, and Francis Place, the 
Radical tailor, who had been behind 
the scenes in nearly every political 
crisis for twenty years, thus describes 
the feeling in London on Monday, 
May 7th, when the bill went into com- 
mittee :— 

It was, to a considerable extent, a holi- 
day. Solicitude was not only visible in the 
countenances of men, but in their words 
and actions also. Anxiety made them neg- 
lectful of business concerns to an extent 
never before observed. They seemed to 
say, ‘Let us wait till to-morrow; let this 
day pass as it may ; we can attend to noth- 
ing correctly until we know the fate of the 
Reform Bill, a fate which may determine 
for us whether we may pursue our occupa- 
tions in peace and orderly quietness or 


whether we are to enter into a new and | 


much less pleasant occupation.” 


When the bill was introduced, Lord 
Lyndhurst moved that the disfranchis- 
ing clause should be postponed, and his 
amendment was carried by thirty-five 
votes, in spite of Lord Grey’s distinct 
statement that he should take it as an 
equivalent to the rejection of the bill. 
Next day the Cabinet decided to offer 
the king the alternative of either ac- 
cepting their resignation or creating 
new peers in sufficient numbers to carry 
the bill. On Wednesday the 9th —the 
“glorious 9th of May,” as it was called 
in the Morning Post — the king decided 
to accept Lord Grey’s resignation, and 
after consulting with Lord Lyndhurst, 
sent for the Duke of Wellington. The 
duke at once set about the work of form- 
inga ministry. He could not, of course, 
hope for an immediate majority in the 
Commons. He might, however, at 
once dissolve Parliament ; or he might 
follow Pitt’s example and ignore any 
vote of censure from the Lower House, 
hoping, in the words of the Morning 
Post, that **the majority of the House 
of Commons would ultimately be ready 
to concur in the measures of a Con- 
servative government ;”’ or, lastly, he 
might prorogue Parliament and treat 
the country to that “fortnight of firm 
government’’ which was called for by 
the Standard. 

The stoppage of supplies in the Com- 
mons was the most obvious reply to any 
of these courses. This was immedi- 
ately demanded by scores of excited 
public meetings all over the country ; 
and on May 10th a petition with the 
same request was presented at the bar 
of the House by the sheriffs of London. 
But on that evening the Whig majority 
in the Commons dropped to eighty, and 
it seemed very uncertain whether any 
extreme measure could be carried. In 
such a crisis men felt the need of doing 
something themselves. Accordingly, 
the Reform newspapers which, as the 





Tories pointed out, still bore the govern- 
'ment stamp, called on the people to 
refuse to pay taxes, and placards an- 
nouncing that ‘‘no taxes will be paid 
‘from this House until the Reform Bill 
is passed,” appeared in Manchester, 
‘Birmingham, and, less generally, in 
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London. Even the brokers joined in, 
and on May 15th — 

at a numerous meeting of the Licensed 
Appraisers’ Western Society, held at the 
sign of the Duke of York, York Street, 
Marylebone, the members came to the 
unanimous determination neither to con- 
demn, distrain, nor purchase any property 
for assessed taxes until the Reform Bill 
should become law to the satisfaction of 
the people. 

If the king and Lords held their 
ground, the stoppage of supplies and 
the refusal to pay taxes would, of 
course, only be the prelude to a fight. 
And ever since the “ three days” of 
July, 1830, when the French middle 
classes had, almost without bloodshed, 
overthrown a government and expelled 
a king, many steady and moderate En- 
glishmen had thought of armed resist- 
ance as a possible means of ending the 
political struggle. 

As a rule, the difficulty of armed re- 
sistance is that some one must begin it. 
The most fervid orator is often checked 
by the thought that, if he is too suc- 
cessful in demonstrating his desire to 
die for his country, the post of honor 
and danger may at once be offered to 
him. But on this occasion Reformers 
throughout the country were fortunately 
unanimous in deciding that the Bir- 
mingham Political Union was to lead 
the way, and still more fortunately, the 
Birmingham Political Union was quite 
ready todo so. Its leaders were proud 
of the fact that they had started the 
present development of the Reform 
movement when, in January, 1830, 
they invited, with a fine courtesy, the 
working men of Birmingham to join a 
** Political Union of the Middle and 
Lower Classes.”” Similar ‘‘ unions ”’ had 
now been formed in nearly all the con- 
siderable towns of England and Scot- 
land, and the undisputed head of them 
all was Mr. Thomas Attwood, the Bir- 
mingham banker. He and a few well- 
to-do friends had originally made the 

sirmingham Union in order to prop- 
agate their ideas on currency questions. 
They were a variety of the genus which 
the Americans call ‘ greenbackers.’’ 
They believed that the commerce of the 
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nation had been ruined by that act of 
Peel’s which had re-established a gold 
currency in 1819. Several of them were 
country bankers, and they were quite 
convinced that if the country banks 
could issue unlimited loans in the form 
of their own bank-notes, and if those 
notes were made a legal tender, trade 
would permanently flourish, masters 
would make huge profits, and workers 
would be certain of high and regular 
wages. They found very few converts 
to this doctrine out of Birmingham, 
and in Birmingham itself the respect- 
able inhabitants stood aloof from them. 
But it was exactly to this doctrine that 
they owed their present enormous polit- 
ical power. Their enthusiasm was 
something more than the natural yearn- 
ing of the crank for ignorant applause. 
They really and truly believed that they 
had found one simple and rapid way of 
curing all the evils of society ; and such 
a belief, as long as it lasts, will make 
prophets and martyrs of men who, if 
they were as sceptical as their neigh- 
bors, would, perhaps, be as indifferent 
also. It was this faith which led them 
into regions of propaganda where the 
other rich men of the time feared to 


tread. ‘* Nothing but the bill,’’ was the 
clause of the Reformer’s watchword 


most to the taste of the mill-owners and 
bankers of the manufacturing districts. 
But the “ Birmingham men” were 
wholesouled universal (or at _ least 
household) suffragists. They could not 
believe that a country where working 
men had votes would tolerate such an 
iniquity as Peel’s Act, by which “ the 
money-lords had made money dear.” 
On the afternoon of May 7th, a few 
hours before the division in the Lords, 
the Birmingham Union had held a huge 
open-air meeting, the ostensible object 
of which was to ‘‘ contradict the false 
and unfounded representations respect- 
ing the alleged apathy and indifference 
of the public to the good cause of 
i Reform,”? but which was intended and 
known to be intended as a demonstra- 
| tion of physical force. At this meeting 
the most successful speaker was Mr. 
|T. C. Salt. He was a good and earnest 
| man, in many ways the best of Att- 
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wood’s disciples. His speech is note- 
worthy as an instance of the means by 
which much of the popular enthusiasm 
for the bill was produced. It was as 
easy then as it is now to make just this 
sort of emotional appeal to the flickering 
social hopes of an overworked and 
underfed audience, an appeal which 
should be a millstone round the neck of 
him that makes it lightly or insincerely. 
Pointing to the lines of working men 
who had marched up from the dreary 
industrial villages round Birmingham, 
he said : — 


To smooth the deep furrow of care, to 
heal the heart broken down by disappointed 
hope, to restore vigor to the frame wasted 
by want, to soothe dissension by controlling 
power and protecting weakness —for these 
purposes have these brave and determined 
men assembled here to-day. We will give 
them what will be more acceptable than 
thanks, we will give the welcome of breth- 
ren; and here uncovered in the face of 
heaven, and in the presence of the God of 
justice and mercy, with deep and solemn 
determination, I beg you to repeat after me, 
“In unbroken faith, through every peril 
and trial and privation, we devote ourselves 
and our children to our country’s cause.”’ 


Every hand was held up, and every 
voice repeated the words. 

One is glad that Mr. Salt not only 
then meant what he was saying, but 
years afterwards had consistency enough 
to go into the Chartist movement and 
work with painful conscientiousness in 
that uncongenial atmosphere until he 
was bundled out of it by Feargus 
O’Connor. 

Another speaker was Count Napoleon 
Czapski, a Polish refugee, of whom it 
was whispered that he was to take a 
command in the army of resistance. 
As he made his short speech in broken 
English, a fiag was carried past him 
with the inscription, ‘* A tear for Po- 
land.” He most appropriately burst 
into tears, and amid deafening applause 
wiped his eyes upon the flag. 

This was on Monday. Early on 
Thursday (May 10th) came the news 
that the king had accepted Lord Grey’s 
resignation. Then Birmingham girded 
up its loins, The rich and respectable 








inhabitants, who had hitherto held 
aloof, now joined the Union to the 
number of several hundreds, and a 
Union Jack ribbon was worn by every 
one, instead of the old medal of mem- 
bership, with its loyal inscription to 
King William. On that afternoon an- 
other great meeting was held. Here a 
petition to the Commons was adopted 
which stated plainly that 


your Petitioners find it declared in the Bill 
of Rights that the people of England may 
‘““have arms for their defence suitable to 
their condition and as allowed by law,”’ and 


| your petitioners apprehend that this great 


right will be put in force generally. 


After the meeting Mr. Joseph Parkes, 
the most energetic of political solicitors, 
was sent up with two others as a dep- 
utation to London. 

There, too, the Reformers were clos- 
ing their ranks. Six months before, 
Francis Place and a few of his friends 
had founded the National Political 
Union. But it had been suspected by 
the Whigs of Radicalism, and by the 
working-class Radicals of Whiggism, so 
that its numbers had hitherto been 
small. Now members were joining at 
the rate of something like fifteen hun- 
dred a day, and there were soon about 
twenty thousand names enrolled, while 
Place was working ‘like a devil in a 
mud wall.’? Parkes and the rest of the 
deputation, after travelling all night, 
reached London before nine in the 
morning, came round to consult with 
Place at ten, and spent the rest of the 
day in addressing the City authorities 
in Common Hall assembled, and the 
general public at a great Westminster 
meeting. Everywhere they were en- 
thusiastically received, and every one 
encouraged them to “ go in and win.”’ 

Next morning, Saturday, May 12th, 
the king drove from Windsor to St. 
James’s Palace. A few days before it 
had still been believed that he was 
favorable to Reform, an! he had been 
the most popular man in England. 
Place describes how ‘the jolly, good- 
natured, laughing king drove about the 
streets followed by a shouting crowd, 
while the queen, with her spare form, 
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her sour countenance, and her straight, 
stiff, German back, sat bolt upright, 
squeezing out her gracious smiles.” 
Now his carriage was hooted all the way 
from Brentford to the palace gates. 
But if the king was now unpopular, 
the queen, to whom the change in his 
opinions was ascribed, was detested. 
Cobbett put into his Register a para- 
graph of quite indescribable brutality 
about ‘‘German frows,’? which was 
quoted by all the Reform papers ; the 
king’s head on public-house signs was 
niuffled in a petticoat, and the Adelaide 
omnibuses plied in London with a sheet 
of paper pasted over their hated name. 
The government of the country was 
practically suspended. The Whigs, 
having resigned, felt themselves no 
longer responsible ; the Tories were not 
yet in, and men talked and wrote and 
acted treason as much as they would. 
Place says :— 

It was somewhat curious to hear, as I 
heard from several heads of families, the 
intention which numbers besides them- 
selves entertained of purchasing a quantity 
of flour, bacon, and potatoes, on which to 
live during the time the markets might be 
either wholly deserted or badly supplied. 


On the Saturday afternoon (May 12th) 
a private meeting was held in Place’s 
library behind the shop at 16 Charing 
Cross. It was determined by those 


who were present to organize a run on 
the Bank of England, so as either to 
prevent Wellington and the Tories from 
taking office, or, if it came to a fight, to 
secure that a great part of the currency 
should be out of reach of the govern- 
ment, and available for paying and 
equipping the revolutionary troops. 
Parkes was drawing up a long manifesto 
to that effect when Place proposed that 
the placards should simply contain the 
words, **To stop the duke, go for 
gold!” This was at once adopted. 
The printers worked all Saturday night, 
the bul-stickers went out at four o’clock 
next morning, and on Sunday the pla- 
cards were to be seen all over London. 
On Monday the run on the Bank devel- 
oped itself. The Tory papers, whilst 
furiously attacking the Reformers for 
making such an iniquitous attempt, 





declared that no run at all was taking 
place, and pointed to the fact that the 
Funds were steady. But Francis, in 
his ‘* History of the Bank of England,” 
says that £1,500,000 was paid in a few 
days, and adds that ‘‘ the writing on the 
wall spoke to those in authority with a 
power far exceeding the most brilliant 
oratory.”’ 

The Standard of Monday accused 
Grote of originating the placard. He 
indignantly denied it, and wrote to 
Place prophesying that the new move 
would set all the commercial interest 
against Reform. Next day (Tuesday, 
15th) Place writes :— 

Here is the answer to your note of yes- 
terday. Just at the time when the Stani- 
ard published your letter containing your, 
what ?— oh, arguments to prove that “Go 


Sor gold”? was no go at all, in came a great 


man (Sir John Hobhouse) who, seeing the 
placard on my table, pointed to it and ex- 
claimed, ‘‘ That is the settler, that has fin- 
ished it...’ Earl Grey was gone to 
the king. 

As a matter of fact, the king had in- 
sisted that any Tory ministry which 
might come into office should pass a 
Reform Bill as drastic, or nearly as 
drastic, as that proposed by the late 
government. Wellington consented, 
but Peel, remembering the storm pro- 
duced by his rapid conversion to Cath- 
olic emancipation, steadily refused for 
once to “dish the Whigs.’’? On May 
15th Wellington at last gave up the at- 
tempt to form a ministry, and a hint 
from the Bank directors may well have 
been one of his reasons for doing so. 

The king at once reopened negotia- 
tions with the Whigs, and directly it 
was known that Grey had been sent 
for, Parkes posted off with the news to 
Birmingham. He arrived there at six 
A.M. on Wednesday, May 16th, and 
made careful preparations for a “ great 
spontaneous meeting.”” Then ‘at 
seven,” he says in a letter to Mrs. 
Grote :— 

I started in a chaise and four to Attwood’s 
cottage. . . . On my arrival in the village, 
a retired spot and country hamlet buried in 
trees in full leaf, Attwood was in bed, his 
whole family really expecting warrants for 
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high treason or sedition. The country vil- 
lagers, ardently attached to him, had really 
watched his house and lay all night with 
arms in the shrubberies. 

The same joy was felt all over the 
country. ‘*The horns of the coach- 
cuards,”’ says Place, “attracted the 
inhabitants of every town and village, 
and at almost every place somebody 
received the news and was eager to 
propagate it.’? But those who knew 
most were least confident that the dan- 
ger was over. There were threats as 
well as congratulations in the speeches 
made at the Birmingham meeting, and 
as soon as it was over, another depu- 
tation, including, on this occasion, 
Thomas Attwood himself, as well as the 
untiring Mr. Parkes, posted off to Lon- 
don. They reached the Times office 
next morning, Thursday, May 17th, at 
eight A.M., and found everything as 
uncertain as ever. No announcement 
of the return of Lord Grey had been 
made, and men’s patience was wearing 
out. The Times itself used that morn- 
ing language of quite astonishing vio- 
lence. It announced that the queen 
had within the last few hours told her 
friends ** not to despair. The king will 
do without the Whigs ;’’ and, in its 
leading article, declared that 

Arthur, Duke of Wellington, had better 
look to consequences. . . . Oppressive and 
revolting laws must be enforced by violence 
—there is no other method. . . . That is 
to be our prospect, is it? If so, may the 
hand of every free Englishman perish from 
his body if he do not himself and his chil- 
dren and his country right upon the head 
of the murderer. 


The negotiations which went on all 
day on Thursday have often been de- 
scribed. Grey would not come back 
without the power to create peers. The 
king still refused, but tried the expe- 
dient of writing through his secretary 
(Sir H. Taylor) to the Tory lords, and 
Suggesting that they should withdraw 
ul opposition to the bill. Grey at last 
consented to take office on condition 
that the Tories should make a declara- 
tion of their withdrawal. But when 
Parliament met in the afternoon no 
such declaration was made. Welling- 
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ton delivered a bitter attack on Grey, 
who could only reply that nothing was 
settled, and add, ‘‘ Unless I can be as- 
sured of the ability to carry this bill 
fully and efficiently through the House 
I certainly shall not belong to the 
administration.”” Writing that night 
through Sir 1. Taylor to the king, Grey 
says : ** As the peers were leaving the 
House, Lord Strangford said to some- 
body near him: ‘ You see Sir H. Tay- 
lor’s famous letter did no good.’ ”’ 

Next day (Friday, May 18th) — 
eleven days since the division in the 
Lords, and nine days since the accept- 
ance of Grey’s resignation — came the 
final crisis. The Morning Chronicle 
announced : — 


We can only construe the debate of last 
night into an open declaration of war by 
the Tory lords against the people of En- 
gland. . . . The people are wrought up to 
the highest point of political excitement ; 
they are only restrained by the personal and 


moral influence of the men of intelligence. 


and property who lead them. ... But all 
our accounts from the country confirm us 
in the opinion that some explosion will 
speedily take place unless instant means 
are adopted. . . . We are otherwise on the 
eve of the ‘‘ barricades.” 


In the course of the morning Grey 
wrote to the Princess Lieven: ‘‘ The 
Cabinet meets at twelve to consider 
what step we should now take ; but 
the matter must be settled to-day one 
way or the other.”’ At the Cabinet it 
was decided still to insist on power to 
create peers, and Grey and Brougham 
went over to St. James’s Palace to 
communicate that decision to the king. 
But meanwhile another meeting was 
sitting, a few hundred yards off, at 
Charing Cross. Place says :— 


Several persons came to me before eight 
o'clock in the morning, each filled with 
apprehension, each having his own version 
of what had happened. All, however, had 
come to the same conclusion — resistance to 
the duke at any cost and in every possible 
way. Others came in, and, at about half 
past eight, a gentleman came with a mes- 
sage from Sir John Hobhouse. He said 
there was to be a meeting in Downing 
Street at noon, and Sir John wished me to 
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write a letter to him telling him all the facts 
I could and giving him my opinion of the 
state of feeling among the people, as far as 
I could, and my view of prospective results. 
I therefore, as soon as I could dismiss the 
persons who were with me and shut others 
out for a time, wrote as rapidly as I could 
the following letter :— 


“* May 18th, 1832, 9 A.M. 

“DEAR Str Joun, —... The moment 
it was known that Earl Grey had been sent 
for, the demand for gold ceased. No more 
placards were posted and all seemed to be 
going on well at once. Proof positive this 
of the cool courage and admirable discipline 
of the people. We cannot, however, go on 
thus beyond to-day. If doubt remain until 
to-morrow, alarm will commence again and 
panic will follow. No effort to stop the 
Duke by going for gold was made beyond a 
mere demonstration, and you saw the con- 
sequences. What can be done in this way 
has now been clearly ascertained, and if 
new efforts must be made they will not be 
made in vain. 

‘** Lists, containing the names, addresses, 
ete., of all persons in every part of the 
country likely to be useful, have been made, 
and every man who has at any public meet- 
ing shown himself friendly to Reform has 
been registered. Addresses and proclama- 
tions to the people have been sketched and 
printed ; copies will, if need be, be sent to 
every such person all over the Kingdom. 
Means have been devised to placard towns 
and villages, to circulate handbills, and to 
assemble the people. So many men of 
known character, civil and military, have 
entered heartily into the scheme that their 
names, when published, will produce great 
effect in every desirable way. If the duke 
come into power now we shall be unable to 
‘hold to the Laws ;’ break them we must, 
be the consequences whatever they may ; 
and we know that all must join with us to 
save their property, no matter what may 
be their private opinions. Towns will be 
barricaded, new municipal arrangements 
will be made by the inhabitants, and the 
first town which is barricaded shuts up all 
the banks. ‘Go for gold,’ it is said, will 
produce dreadful evils. We know it will, 
but it will prevent other evils being added 
to them. It will stop the Duke. Let the 
duke take office as Premier, and we shall 
have a commotion in the nature of a civil 
war with money at our command. If we 
obtain the money he cannot get it. If it be 
but once dispersed he cannot collect it. If 





we have money we shall have the power to 
feed and lead the people, and in less than 
five days we shall have the soldiers with 
us.”’ 


If Hobhouse intended to use this let- 
ter to frighten the Cabinet, it was cer- 
tainly well contrived for the purpose. 
In any case it is an astonishing letter 
for a man who was organizing a revolu- 
tion to have written to one who was 
still secretary of war. But Hobhouse, 
though he was soon to become the 
most Conservative of Whigs, had for 
the moment caught the fighting spirit, 
and he outside, and Lord Durham in- 
side the Cabinet seem to have been 
prepared to hazard everything in order 
to get the bill through. 


At twelve o’clock Mr. Hume [Joseph 
Hume] came. He said it was apprehended 
the duke would be put in office to do as he 
pleased or as he could, that when the House 
of Commons adjourned on the preceding 
evening an arrangement was made for a 
meeting at the Treasury on the next morn- 
ing (this day) at one o’clock, if nothing was 
done before ten o’clock in the morning 
when Mr. Edward Ellice (secretary to the 
Treasury) was to send notices. He had re- 
ceived a notice and was now going to the 
meeting. I read the draft of the letter to 
Sir John Hobhouse, and we talked over 
arrangements of several kinds. He was, he 
said, disposed to whatever might be found 
necessary either within the House or with- 
out it, and so were many other members. 
Several gentlemen, some of them deputies 
from the country and some military men, 
were with me. At three o’clock Mr. Hume 
came again. There were then about a 
dozen gentlemen present, including two 
military men high, in rank. Mr. Hume 
was greatly agitated. He said all was going 
wrong, and that the people must look to 
themselves, as he had no doubt that the 
House of Commons would look to them- 
selves and the people, and would do their 
duty to both. He told me apart that Sir 
John Hobhouse had requested him to cal! 
upon me and tell me what he told us all. 
Sir John said he would call himself, if it 
were possible, in the evening. 

I was confined to the house by the great 
number of persons who called upon me. 
They came from various parts of the me- 
tropolis, and were persons in various condi- 
tions of life. What each related respecting 
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the anxious state of the public and their 
determination was in unison, and might, 
therefore, be fairly considered the opinion 
of the people of London... . 

There were numerous meetings in many 
parts of London, and it was determined 
that, in the event of the duke’s appoint- 
ment being avowed in the Houses of Par- 
liament, as it was expected it would be, 
that all the deputies and others who were 
come up to London on the business of Re- 
form, should go home by the speediest con- 
veyances, call public meetings, appoint 
deputies to form a congress to meet at some 
proper place, to push the demand in every 
possible way, and to use every other means 
to embarrass and defeat the duke. 

Birmingham was to take the lead, which 
it was prepared to do. The town was to be 
barricaded at once, and other towns were 
to follow the example. There was a very 
complete arrangement for procuring infor- 
mation of what was going on at Weedon 
barracks, and there was a probability that 
the soldiers in these barracks would refuse 
to act against the people ; and it was con- 
cluded that, in such an event few or none 
of the soldiers in other places would obey 
orders, when it was seen that the people 
were able and willing to protect them. It 
was intended to seize as many of the fami- 
lies of the Tory lords as possible, to carry 
them into the towns, and there to hold 
them as hostages for the conduct of the 
duke towards the Reformers. 


What, then, would really have hap- 
pened if, on May 18th, it had been an- 
nounced that Lord Grey’s resignation 
had been again accepted, and that the 
duke was again with the king ? Welling- 
ton himself would have had no doubt 
as to the answer. Twoyears before, he 
had told Charles Greville that his own 
regiment alone would beat all the popu- 
lace of London ; and, after the first re- 
jection of the Reform Bill by the Lords, 
he told Alderman Potter and the other 
members of a Manchester deputation 
that ** the people of England are very 
quiet if they are let alone ; but, if they 
won't be quiet, there is a way to make 
them.” 

On the other hand, the delegates 
reckoned that there were then only 
eleven thousand regular troops in Great 
Britain, and that nearly seven thousand 
of these were in or near London. It 
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would be easy without actual fighting to 
prevent these seven thousand men from 
leaving London, and in that case it had 
already been shown at the time of the 
Bristol riots how very few men could 
be spared for any one provincial town. 
The Reformers would not have been 
without professional officers. Place says 
that he ‘‘had personal communication 
with no less than thirteen officers, the 
lowest in rank of whom was a major, all 
ready to serve the people against the 
Tories.”’ Parkes, in his amazingly in- 
discreet letter to Mrs. Grote, gives more 
details : — 

I and two friends should have made the 
revolution whatever the cost. I had writ- 
ten to General Johnstone and had got a 
cover to Colonel Napier, and would have 
had them both in Birmingham, and a Count 
Chopski [i.e., the aforesaid Count Czapski], 
a Pole, by Monday, and [think I could have 
prevented anarchy and set all right in two 
days. 

Who this General Johnstone was, is, 
after some search, unknown to the 
present writer. Colonel Napier was 
Colonel William (afterwards Sir Wil- 
liam) Napier, the historian of the 
Peninsular War. His letters of the 
time show that he was quite convinced 
that there would be a fight, and equally 
convinced that, being a poor man with 
a large family, it was not his duty to 
risk anything in it. ‘‘ I am not disposed 
to be the leader of the enfants perdus,”’ 
he wrote, six months before, to his 
wife. ‘*I mean to go with the great 
stream. No dancing on breakers till I 
have a good safe lifeboat for you and 
the babes.”? The *‘ cover” to him was 
a letter from Tom Young, whom Lord 
Melbourne (the home secretary) kept 
half as private secretary, half as a sort 
of spy on the advanced men. On this 
occasion, however, he seems to have 
been doing business on his own account. 
His letter was never delivered; but, 
when the bill was passed, he wrote to 
Napier, telling him of its contents, and 
received a cautious reply, in which 
Napier jeered at the notion that he 
would have ‘‘ co-operated in arms with 
a Birmingham solicitor and a London 
tailor against the Duke of Wellington.” 
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As to the rest of the thirteen officers, 
any one who reads the speech of Colo- | 
nel Leslie Grove Jones, at the Maryle-| 
bone meeting of May 14th, will believe | 
that he was one of them; and Place | 
implies that Colonel de Lacy Evans, 
soon to be Radical member for West- 
minster, was another. The rank and file 
would, of course, have been drawn from 
the Political Unions, of which, in the 
preceding autumn, Lord Grey had writ- 
ten, ‘unarmed as a body, they possess 
arms as individuals.”? After the meet- 
ing on May 10th a deputation had 
waited on Attwood to offer him a guard 
of ‘fifteen hundred men armed with 
muskets, etc.””. The yeomanry in many 
places had refused to serve under Tory 
oflicers, and some of them had resigned 
without returning their weapons. The 
Times of May 22nd says that swords 
and pikeheads had been manufactured 
in Sheffield. All this, however, does 
not come to very much, and the Re- 
formers, one fears, had not much 
ground for expecting a revolution 
short and as successful as the “ three 
days*’ in Paris. The French govern- 
ment had united all its enemies by : 
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stupidity which the English Tories 
would hardly have imitated. The 


French rising had taken place in the 
metropolis of a highly centralized gov- 
ernment. The Reformers had, on the 
other hand, decided to leave London at 
first alone, and to trust to the problem- 
atical. joint action of several provincial | 
towns. The French troops had, as a 
body, refused to attack the people. The 
Reformers constantly declared that the 
troops in England would not fight, but 
all the detailed statements refer with 
suspicious unanimity to the Scots Greys 
at Birmingham, and may all, perhaps, 
be traced to the one letter-writing pri- 
vate of that regiment, who was shortly 
afterwards flogged. 

In fact, the military programme of 
the Political Unions was well fitted to 
lead to the commonplace result of an 
abortive rising at Birmingham, de- 
nounced by the very papers who had 
just before been preaching revolution ; 
a few riots elsewhere ; a crop of treason 
trials—in which Attwood and Parkes 





| lower classes.” 
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and Place would certainly have figured 
—and the passing of the Reform Bill. 

But the success of the Birmingham 
plan also depended on the complete- 
ness of the ‘‘union of the middle and 

»” The July Revolution in 
France had been carried through with- 
out leading either to social disturbance 
or political reaction because, speaking 
broadly, the middle classes were armed 
and organized, and the working classes 
were not. But in the newly popu- 
lated manufacturing districts, where the 
strength of the Reform agitation lay, 
the numerical proportion of the popula- 
tion who were not actual wage-workers 
was then, as now, quite insignificant. 
Every precaution had been taken to 
prevent any but “respectable inhab- 
itants’’ from serving on the councils of 
the Unions, or speaking from their plat- 
forms. But those who listened to the 
speeches were working-men with their 
own leaders and their own ideas. 

Trades unionism in the ‘ thirties” 
was perhaps more aggressive than it 
has ever been since (though Mr. Walter 
Besant says, “there were no trade 
unions ”’ in 1837). In the spring of 
1832 the cotton spinners of Manchester 
were beginning the attempt, which they 
carried through with some success in 
1833, to federate all the trades unions 
of England into one body. In October, 
1831, Doherty, the chief organizer of 
the scheme, came to London, and had 
a conversation with Place. 

He maintained that the people ought no 
longer to be shuffled off with a bill which 
would do them no good, but ought to take 
the affair into their own hands and by force 
to compel the government to do what was 
right. 


‘**T told him,”’ says Place — 


that the working people, unaided by the 
middle class, never had accomplished any 
national movement, and that it was insane 
in him to suppose that they could effect any 
change by force. He acknowledged they 
never had made a national movement, but 
said that they were now resolved to have 
their rights, and I should soon be convinced 
I was in error. They were now organized, 
were determined to bring the matter to 
issue, and, if it were possible they could 
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fail, it were better to be slain in the attempt 
than to go on, as their enemies, the wealth 
accumulators, now made them go, in misery 
unmitigated and, as they intended, perpet- 
ually. 

But, in spite of the influence of men 
like Doherty, and of the continual warn- 
ings of Orator Hunt, the northern trades 
unions entered into the general Reform 
movement, and, while protesting that 
they wanted something more than the 
bill, applauded and supported men who 
intended to oppose ary further exten- 
sion of the franchise. They were, how- 
ever, allies whom no one who desired a 
bourgeois revolution could accept with- 
out misgiving. Any one who studies 
those despatches from the Home Office 
for 1830 and 1831 which are printed in 
Lord Melbourne’s papers will see some- 
thing of the veiled civil war by which 
the economic position of the northern 
capitalists was then sustained. On 
May 7th, 1832, the day of the second 
rejection of the bill, a troop of hussars 
escorted to Durham gaol more than 
forty colliers from Friar’s Goose, near 
Newcastle. These men, three days be- 
fore, had been evicted from their cot- 
tages to make room for ‘ blacklegs ”’ 
from the lead mines, and had been fired 
upon by a body of armed policemen sent 
by the Whig government from London 
for the purpose. Six weeks earlier, five 
Manchester workmen had been sen- 
tenced to a year’s imprisonment, after 
being prosecuted by the Whig attorney- 
general for holding an open-air meeting 
on Sunday, which had been forbidden 
by the borough reeve, but at which no 
riot of any kind had taken place. 

In London, besides the aforesaid Na- 
tional Political Union, there was a ‘‘ Na- 
tional Union of the Working Classes ”’ 
which, after the manner of London 
bodies, was more advanced, but at the 
same time smaller and weaker, than the 
northern societies. Place knew these 
men well and has left a lively though 
unfriendly picture of them. 





Ignorant but fluent speakers, filled with 
bitter notions of animosity against every- | 
body who did not concur in the absurd no- | 
tions they entertained that everything which | 
Was produced belonged to those who by | 
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their labor produced it, and ought to be 
shared among them, that there ought to be 
no accumulation of capital in the hands of 
any one to enable him to hire others as 
laborers, and thus, by becoming a master, 
make slaves of others under the name of 
workmen. . . . They denounced every one 
who dissented from these notions as a po- 
litical economist, under which appellation 
was included the notion of a bitter foe to 
the working classes, enemies who deserved 
no mercy at their hands. 


The leaders of this body also were pros- 
ecuted by the Whigs. The government 
had ordered a solemn fast on March 
2ist, as a means of averting the chol- 
era; and the National Union had or- 
ganized a procession through the streets 
on that day, headed by a loaf of bread 
and a round of beef on a pole, with the 
inscription : ‘*‘ The True Cure for the 
Cholera.’’ Their case was apparently 
deliberately postponed in order that, 
being on bail, they might be kept quiet, 
and it was not till May 17th that they 
were tried and acquitted. 

But the question of the probable atti- 
tude of the English working classes in 
times of revolution was to be as hypo- 
thetical as Francis Place’s skill in 
organizing victory. The king, who 
became a little insane when excited, 
was, in the course of that eventful 
Friday afternoon, politely bullied by 
Brougham and Grey into consenting to 
make peers. The Whigs, therefore, 
when Parliament met, announced their 
definite return to office, and the council 
sitting in the library at Charing Cross 
peacefully dispersed. 

Henceforth a majority of the Tory 
lords took Sir H. Taylor’s advice and 
stayed away from the subsequent divi- 
sions. The bill rapidly passed through 
all stages, and received the royal assent 
on June 7th. On July llth the Re- 
formers rejoiced together at a magnifi- 
cent feast given by the city Corporation 
in the Guildhall. Of the hundreds of 
guests invited the ‘ Radical tailor ”’ 
alone refused to come, ‘‘ the whole of 
the city government being,’’ in his 
opinion, ‘‘a burlesque on the human 
understanding, more contemptible than 
the most paltry farce played in a booth 
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at Bartholomew’s Fair, and more mis- 
chievous than any man living is pre- 
pared to believe.” 

In January, 1833, after the general 
election which followed the Reform Bill, 
Place, who was a democrat in grain, 
wrote to Joseph Parkes urging him to 
get up an agitation in Birmingham for 
the ballot and triennial Parliaments. 
Seven months before Parkes had been 
ready to wade knee-deep in blood, but 
now he began to make excuse. He 
writes : — 

I had rather go to the Swan River or 
even Botany Bay, than go through the 
sacrifices and labor of the last eighteen 
months. I have read no books, I have not 
slept half enough, I have collected no 
money, I have neglected my business. 
Moreover, others have done the same ; 
actually eight leading middlemen of the 
Union have ‘“broke.’’ Good-night, old 
Firebrand. 


The ‘men of intelligence and prop- 
erty ’’ had gained all they wanted. 
GRAHAM WALLAS. 


From Blackwood’s Magazine, 
BYWAYS TO FORTUNE—BY SEA. 

StncE Abel took to breeding sheep, 
and Cain turned his attention to tilling 
the ground, there have always been 
certain recognized professions. In 
primitive ages the patriarchs, who seem 
to have had ample elbow-room though 
they had a good deal of trouble in sink- 
ing wells, were naturally associated with 
pasturage. With flocks and herds mul- 
tiplying exceedingly, they had all the 
simple luxuries they could desire, living 
on their own milk and meat, and wear- 
ing dresses of their own homespun. 
But there were always scapegrace scions 
of the patriarchal households, such as 
Ishmael and Esau, who disliked the 
dull simplicity of that quiet, domestic 
life, and sought excitement in field- 
sports or predatory warfare. As for 
Nimrod, who is immortalized in Meso- 
potamian myth as well as in the sacred 
history, he was the lineal progenitor of 
the slayers of elephants, tigers,- and 





| lions down to Harris and Gordon Cum- 


ming and Baker, who have found de- 
light in the dangerous sports of the 
wilderness and the semi-tropical jungles. 
Coming down to the Middle Ages, there 
was excitement enough in the regular 
and recognized occupations. Even the 
feudal serfs who were fettered to the 
soil had no assurance of being laid to 
rest in the parochial graveyards. They 
must follow their lords to the field, and 
their lords were perpetually fighting. 
Physic was at a discount, being still in 
its infancy ; and the law had only its 
irregular practitioners, though, as Dr. 
Jessop has shown, there must have 
been very tolerable pickings in the way 
of drawing out leases and title-deeds. 
In the Middle Ages younger sons, when 
they did not hang on to the head of 
the house, went in for the Church or 
the army. Among the lower orders, 
when the peasant gave his master the 
slip, or an artisan was weary of ill- 
remunerated drudgery, he became an 
outlaw or broken man —a begging friar 
or a mercenary soldier. M. Jusserand 
has very forcibly illustrated the state 
of the English roads in those times, 
when they swarmed with sturdy rogues 
and mendicants; when each thicket 
might shelter a gang of thieves, and 
the commons in the neighborhood of 
towns were exceptionally unsafe after 
nightfall. Wherever the carcasses were 
likely to be lying about, thither the 
vultures, or rather the hawks and the 
sarrion-crows, gathered themselves to- 
gether. As the great trade-roads con- 
verged towards the metropolis, the 
well-wooded home counties were noto- 
riously dangerous’; and Windsor Forest 
in especial had a more infamous repute 
than the heaths of Hounslow or Bagshot 
some centuries afterwards. Those who, 
according to their rank, connections, 
and means, preferred a lazy or a luxu- 
rious existence, found comparatively 
peaceful quarters in the convents, al- 
though these, and especially in the 
north or on the Welsh marches, were 
not infrequently burned over the heads 
of the tenants. Nor even in the con- 
vents was there any lack of cheerful 
society, as they were hostelries offering 
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entertainment to all comers. Beyond 
the cloister walls there was excitement 
enough in all conscience; pillage or 
the prospect of more honorable booty 
was Within the reach of every adven- 
turer who cared to risk the gibbet or 
the wheel, or more creditable death on 
the battlefield; each travelling mer- 
chant went in peril of his life; nor 
was there any possibility of striking out 
anew career unless one turned his at- 
tention to the black arts in the fashion 
of a Friar Bacon. 

The state of England represented the 
condition of Europe, though circum- 
stances might alter cases. The inhab- 
itants of the fertile German plains, of 
sunny Italy, and southern France with 
its rich vineyards and olive-gardens, 
being relatively well off, were content 
to stay at home. Yet they could not 
escape the scourge of the civil broils 
between princes and rival feudatories ; 
and the fairest districts were the most 
infested by bands of ruthless merce- 
naries. When the cultivator was burned 
out of his home and bereaved of his 
children, he enrolled himself in a troop 
of écorcheurs or tondeurs, commanded 
by some ruthless leader of noble birth, 
who had probably ruined himself at the 
court or in the Parisian tripots. Then, 
after a short and more or less merry 
career, his days were cut short by the 
sword or the halter. Provence, which 
was the land of love and song, originated 
the trade of the wandering troubadour. 
Like Oliver Goldsmith, an accomplished 
flute-player, in later days, he roved 
about from town to town, from castle 
to hamlet, paying his way with strains 
from the harp he carried slung at his 
shoulder. The troubadour, with the 
herald or the pursuivant, could go un- 
harmed everywhere. He had the max- 
imum of excitement with the minimum 
of risk ; he had free lodging and feast- 
ing, and he was ever welcomed in the 
camps of the Free Companies or in the 
bivouaes of the brigands. When he did 
come to grief, it was generally his own 
fault ; for it was his vanity to figure as 
the hero of his own love-ditties, and he 
was apt to pay his addresses to the 
ladies who were neglected by their 





warlike lords. Then the injured hus- 
band or the jealous lover might take 
deadly revenge, as when one strolling 
minstrel was made away with, that his 
heart might be served among the entrées 
sent up to his lady’s bower. In those 
days the trade of the travelling pack- 
men or pedlars needed far more courage 
and presence of mind than that of the 
minstrels. It must be supposed that, 
like the persecuted Jews, they made 
handsome profits, but they faced seri- 
ous perils. Nor can we conceive a 
business that put amore constant men- 
tal strain on the man whose soul was in 
his purse or in the packs secured to his 
sumpter-beast. The mystery is that 
he should have cleared any profits at 
all. In the towns there might be rec- 
ognized taxes or octroi duties. But 
whether he followed the highroads or 
threaded the mountain passes, whether 
he took shipping and floated along 
some broad waterway, his road lay ever 
under the fortresses of the predatory 
barons, who were watching for prey 
from their eyries like so many falcons 
or vultures. They could levy tolls as 
they pleased, and help themselves to 
any wares that took their fancy. The 
only explanation is that the princes 
who were their suzerains did something 
for their own sakes for the protection 
of commerce ; and that on the robber- 
haunted Rhine and elsewhere, the 
leagues of the Hanse Towns and of 
the free imperial cities did even more 
to keep these petty potentates in check. 
Yet the immediate temptation must 
often have been irresistible; and a 
complainant’s remonstrances could al- 
ways be stifled in the dungeons beneath 
the castle’s foundations. 

In England, after the conclusion of 
the bloody civil wars, things had set- 
tled down into comparative tranquillity 
under the strong rule of the Tudors. 
The regular trade with France and the 
Low Countries, though occasionally in- 
terrupted, was peacefully conducted. 
At home, where the laws were sternly 
enforced, there were few openings for 
voluntary enterprise. Then came a 
change and a reaction in the reign of 
Elizabeth. A new spirit of exploration 
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and colonization was abroad, and En- 
gland had hitherto been left out in the 
cold. <A papal bull, tracing imaginary 
boundary lines, had divided the wealth 
of the New World between Spaniards 
and Portuguese. Spain and Portugal 
were being enriched by the silver from 
the mines of Peru and Mexico; by the 
diamonds and precious stones from 
Brazil and Golconda; by the silks of 
the Indies and the spices from the 
southern Archipelago. Yet the En- 


glish were essentially a nation of sea- | 


men, and it was only circumstances and 
the inveteracy of commercial routine 
which had limited their voyages to the 
Channels. But new circumstances sud- 
denly conspired to inaugurate the golden 
age of adventure. The country and the 
court were reasonably envious of the 
growing wealth and prosperity of the 
great Continental powers. The Span- 
iards in especial were the objects of 
national jealousy and pious detestation. 
The pope had sanctioned the removal 
of the heretic queen, and the bigoted 
Philip found ready emissaries in the 
subtle Jesuit priests, who stirred up 
sedition among the semi- barbarous 
Irish, who lurked with the rats and bats 
in the hiding-places of old Catholic 
halls, and who everywhere preached the 
sacred duty of assassination. That, by 
the way, has been proved to demonstra- 
tion in the volume recently published 
by a distinguished member of their own 
order — for the Jesuits have been always 
divided in two factions. It became the 
policy of Elizabeth and her sagacious 
ministers to carry the war into the ene- 
my’s camps, and enter for the prizes of 
maritime exploration. Nor was there 
any difficulty in finding ready instru- 


ments in two very different classes, who, | 


nevertheless, had much besides courage 
in common. The court swarmed with 
poor or penniless young courtiers seek- 
ing their fortunes, who strove to bask 
in the smiles of the Virgin queen. 
fair Elizabeth was coquettish and penu- 
rious. 


mous, when they indulged in many 
changes of richly fancied raiment, and 
were as partial to jewellery as any petite 


The | 


Money was hard to come by, | 
and the courtiers’ outgoings were enor- 
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| maitresse. Raleigh, who was the best 
| type of that class, was lavish in his 
personal expenses even in his maturer 
years ; and on his last unfortunate voy- 
|ages the state-cabins of the commodore 
| were marvels of decorative upholstery. 
\It was Devon that took the lead in 
|those days; and there were his half- 
'brothers the Gilberts, the Grenvilles, 
the Stukeleys, and many another. 
These men may be said to have been 
courtiers before all, but they were 
courtiers of a peculiar and original 
|stamp. They were as different as pos- 
sible, for example, from the mignons of 
Henry III. of France, whose courage 
only showed itself in sanguinary duel- 
ling, and who never went campaigning 
in Flanders or Spain unless they could 
take their luxuries along with them. 
The Englishmen, although as frivolous 
in their fashion and as effeminate in 
their attire when at Greenwich or the 
Tower, were animated to fanaticism 
by the spirit of loyal chivalry. They 
were ready for long exile at a sign from 
the queen, and to sail to the other side 
of the world. They were willing to 
exchange their lives of voluptuous indo- 
lence for the cramped quarters, the 
rough living, and the dreary routine 
which was then the lot of the sea- 
adventurer. Moreover, they were prac- 
tically minded Britons, eager to make 
that they might spend, and easily daz- 
zled by the romantic day-dreams they 
were ready to accept as facts. They 
knew of the mines of Mexico and Peru : 
they believed in an El Dorado as yet 
undiscovered ; they even located lands 
of fabulous wealth among the fogs of 
the future Newfoundland, and the ice- 
drifts that set down the dreary Labra- 
dor coast. No gull of our own time 
}ever speculated more madly on_ the 
faith of magnificent and shadowy pro- 
spectuses. Those lands existed for 
them beyond a doubt, though doubtless 
there might be difficulty and danger in 
exploring them. In any case there were 
and certain means of hedging. 
where English pluck would pull them 
through. They might lay hands on the 
gold and silver the Spaniards had eath- 
‘ered, and make prize of the priceless 
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treasure-ships which sailed periodically 
for the ports of Cadiz or Ferrol. It 
is true that those great galleons were 
so many floating castles, mounting for- 
midable artillery tier over tier, and 
manned not only by a swarm of sea- 
men, but by squadrons of musketeers. 
It is true that the English vessels were 
small and floated low in the water, but 
those well-born adventurers had infinite 
faith in the bull-dog qualities of the 
British mariner; nor had they ever 
much difficulty in mustering crews who 
were to have a more liberal share of 
the blows than of the prize-money. 
That brings us to the second class of 
adventurers —the class which did the 
more useful and patriotic service. They 
were rough sea-dogs, for the most part 
respectably born and well trained in the 
science of navigation as it was then un- 
derstood. They were plain of speech 
and blunt in manner—the younger 
Hawkins was an exception ; but whether 
they were fighting with their fellow- 
man or the elements, they never knew 
when they were beaten. They seldom 
lost their heads in extremity of peril, 
and showed wonderful fertility of re- 
source in dangers as terrible as they 
‘were unfamiliar. Naturally, those men 
were no more absolutely disinterested 
than their neighbors ; end they would 
sometimes neglect duty for gain when 
fortune sent a tempting chance of 
booty. Hawkins the elder, Morgan, 
and even Francis Drake, were bitterly 
reproached for that, though their short- 
comings were condoned in favor of their 
achievements. But, as a rule, they 
made their immortal reputations by ex- 
plorations which brought them little 
but sufferings and loss, and in which 
they were only stimulated by prospects 
of a remote reward. Like the Devon 
knights and gentlemen, they found 
backers among speculative merchants 
Who furnished the ships and_ stores 
and guaranteed the wages. But when- 
ever they realized a little money for 
themselves, they were always willing to 
‘plunge ”’ into it, and to stake it on 
some new speculation a trifle more 
hazardous than the last. As for their 
lives, their lives were thrown in, as be- 
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ing of no concern to anybody but the 
careless owners. 

Worthy Master John Davis is one of 
the first and best specimens of those 
daring, disinterested, and _ patriotic 
Elizabethan navigators. Thanks, per- 
haps, to the Straits which bear his 
name, his memory is chiefly associated 
with Polar exploration. But when he 
took service with the Dutch, as when 
he sailed in the ships of English mer- 
chants, he suffered and ventured more 
in the tropics, where he left the hard 
savings of a toilsome life. It is diflicult 
now fully to realize the dangers and the 
unfamiliar responsibilities of the early 
Arctic adventurers. Their undertak- 
ings were based upon mistaken data ; 
they made acquaintance with strange 
and portentous phenomena, They had 
neither geographical knowledge nor rea- 
sonably good charts to guide them. The 
rude maps which had been evolved very 
much by ingenious speculation were 
fanciful in the extreme. They pos- 
sessed the mariner’s compass and the 
astrolabe, but neither the sextant nor 
the chronometer. It is suflicient to 
contrast the haphazard expeditions of a 
Davis or a Hudson with the elaborate 
equipment of the perfectly constructed 
vessels which were commanded by Sir 
George Nares. Much depended on the 
choice of officers, who, though they 
might be ‘‘ stout seamen,’’ were seldom 
men of position or education, and too 
often inclined to cabal. The crews were 
made up, for the most part, of reckless 
dare-devils, but they were ignorant, 
impulsive, and short-sighted. Their 
courage seldom failed when it was a 
question of fighting. But they were 
abjectly superstitious and easily scared 
in unprecedented circumstances. They 
shuddered with fear as much as cold 
under the lee of a toppling iceberg ; and 
the sight of a ‘‘corposant”’’ on a yard- 
arm flashing in the gloom between elec- 
trical skies and phosphorescent seas, 
sent the most abandoned blasphemers 
to their knees. These ships selklom 
carried a surgeon, and yet the victual- 
ling, if the cruise was unduly prolonged, 
was sure to cut out work for the fac- 
ulty. They laid in good store of salt 
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meats and salt fish, but there was neither | 
lime-juice nor anti-scorbutics of any 
kind. One thing they had in their 
favor. They drew their drink, so long 
as these lasted, from barrels of sound 
English ale, which was more wholesome 
than the fiery new rum of the period, 
and more nourishing than the diluted 
spirit which at a later date got the name 
of grog, from the sobriquet of a gallant 
admiral who went in for modified tem- 
perance on the unhealthy West Indian 
station. 

Then if we look at the size of the 
vessels ! Some of them styled pinnaces 
were simply cock-boats. Broad in the 
beam, they were buoyant as corks, yet 
little could be said for their handiness 
and less for their sailing qualities. The 
Squirrel, which went down with the 
pious and valiant Sir Humphrey Gilbert 
in the Atlantic, was only of fifteen tons ; 
and though she went to the bottom ina 
tremendous storm, she had tempted 
Providence successfully on the outward 
voyage. Davis’s first expedition con- 
sisted of the Sunshine and the Moon- 
shine, which were respectively of fifty 
and thirty-five tons. The crew of the 
Sunshine, all told, were twenty-four 
men and an active boy ; and four of the 
men, strange to Say, were set down as 
musicians. His object was nothing less 
than to strike out a north-west trade- 
route to Cathay ; and yet in this lum- 
bering little craft of his—as if he 
deemed that time was of no conse- 
quence —he did not sail from Dart- 
mouth till the 7th of June. Nothing 
can be more conclusive as to the pre- 
vailing ignorance of the elementary 
conditions of Arctic exploration. They 
were delayed in the Channel for many 
days, first by contrary winds, and after- 
wards by dense fogs. The first piece 
of luck was when they met a shoal of 





porpoises in the Atlantic ; some of these 
queer fishes were harpooned, and pro- 
nounced as good as mutton. Farther | 
to the north, marine monsters were 
common. Had they been out on a 
whaling cruise, they might have filled 
their oil-tanks and made their fortunes, | 
without going so far as the latitude of 
Iceland. For at that time the whales | 


| commerce. 
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were almost as free from suspicion of 
evil as the brute associates of Adam in 
the Garden of Eden, although already 
the venturesome Basque fishermen were 
beginning to persecute them. In three 
weeks, thanks to favoring breezes, the 
explorers might have sighted Greenland 
had the weather been clear. But every- 
thing was enveloped in dripping mists. 
out of which came the sound of ‘a 
mighty roaring.”? The mist lifted, and 
then it was seen that the ship of fifty 

tons with her smaller consort were on 
the skirts of a drifting and crashing 
pack of ice, backed up by the snow 

covered mountains of Greenland. Even 
Davis’s stout heart sunk, though it was 
precisely what he might have expected. 
He christened that grim continent ‘ the 
Land of Desolation,’ and he quaintly 
declares that ‘‘ the irksome noise of the 
ice and the loathsome view of the shore 
bred strange conceits among us.’’ Nev- 
ertheless, with his indomitable pluck, 
he pushed on, making friends with the 
natives, and there the musicians proved 
extremely useful. They piped to the 
dancing of the delighted barbarians, 
who bartered their seal-flesh and bear’s- 
meat for trifles that seemed inestimable. 
treasures. 

But our purpose is not to trace the 
story of Arctic discovery, but merely 
to indicate the risks and troubles of the 
adventurers. On this occasion Davis 
had groped his way as far as the en- 
trance of Cumberland Gulf, and as he 
believed it was probably the passage to 
the Indies, he came home _tolerably 
contented. There is nothing excep- 
tionally noteworthy. in his second and 
third voyages, except that pinnaces of 
ten and of twenty tons were considered 
suitable for navigating the ice-pack and 
threading the floating icebergs. On the 
third voyage he made the discovery of 
Davis Straits, though he might well 


|have doubted whether the frost-bound 


passage, whithersoever it might lead, 
would be practicable for contemporary 
From thelow deck of the 
little Sunshine he looked out on cur- 
rents which are called on the new map 
‘‘the furious overfall.”? ‘* We fell into 
a mighty race, where an island of ice 
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was carried by the current as fast as 
our barks could sail. We saw the sez 
falling down into the gulf with a mighty 
overfall, and running with divers circu- 
lar motions like whirlepools in such sort 
as forcible streams passe thorow the 
arches of bridges.”’ If Davis made little 
by his northern voyages, at all events 
he gained an immortal name among 
practical geographers. He may be said 
to have rediscovered the regions which 
had been settled by the Norse vikings 
and visited by Portuguese. He recti- 
fiel the map of his English precursor, 
Frobisher, with two vaguely defined 
Meta Incognita, so named by the erudite 
Virgin queen. And he showed con- 
clusively that Frobisher had gone ona 
wild-goose chase when he went quest- 
ing for gold mines in the ice-fields of 
Greenland. He was followed by Hen- 
drick Hudson and by Baffin, who made 
in the little bark Discovery of thirty- 
live tons the most successful voyage 
of the century. Baffin piloted the ves- 


sel, which, with its seventeen hands, | 
Baffin’s | 


reached the north waters of 
Bay, which was for centuries to prove 
so lucrative to the Scottish and north 
English whaling fleets. 

The Arctic voyagers sank more money 
than they made in their daring attempts 
at short cuts to fortune. The merchant 
adventurers, who had supplied the cap- 
ital, were disgusted with speculations 
which did not pay. The buccaneers 
did a far more profitable business. 
During the days in which they were the 
terror of the seas, they may be divided 
into three classes. They really began 
privateers, though they seldom 
troubled themselves with papers or 
commissions from the crown; 
they formed settlements in the West 
Indies, and devoted themselves in the 


as 


intervals of their cruises to sun-drying | 


the boucan which gave them 
name. Finally, when their excesses 


had become scandals to humanity, the | 
into | 


reckless survivors degenerated 
pirates, and when not sent to the bot- 
tom by broadsides from cruisers, they 
often brought up at Execution Dock. 
The first of these were patriots and 
philanthropists, though men of business 


then | 


their 
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| before all, and they carried out their 
|sanguinary trade in most methodical 
\fashion. Its beginnings were in this 
wise. Since the wars in the Nether- 
lands and the destruction of the Ar- 
mada, notwithstanding the humiliating 
advances of the Scottish Solomon, there 
had been perpetual animosity between 
England and Spain. The Dutch, of 
course, detested the descendants of 
their old papal tyrants; and Catholic 
France was naturally jealous of the 
colonial prosperity of her southern 
neighbor. Even when the European 
powers were at peace with Spain, they 
would always connive at anything that 
might injure her. When, with the 
lavish expenditure of their profligate 
courts, the French kings and _ their 
treasuries were in perpetual difficulties ; 
when English courtiers were pawning 
old plate in the civil wars, or content to 
be the pensioners of the impecunious 
French monarchs,—the treasuries of 
the Castiles were full to overflowing. 
The precious metals of that New World 
which Columbus had given them were 
being smelted into ingots, or coined into 
moidores and doubloons. Each month, 
at certain seasons, saw the arrival of 
treasure-fleets at Vigo or Cadiz. The 
higher orders of the clergy, trading on 
superstition and bigotry, revelled in 
luxury at home, or were well content 
to expatriate themselves to the rich 
colonial benefices. They clothed them- 
selves in vestments heavy with brocaded 
gold, and served the sacraments in 
chalices sparkling with gems to the 
light of the golden candelabra on altars 
of solid silver. The homeward-bound 
ships were loaded with superb plate 
and jewellery, fashioned by cunning 
native workmen across the seas. The 
great galleons were ballasted with 
chests of gold and silver; the holds of 
ithe ships from the East and the Spice 
Islands were stored with silks and bro- 
cades and spices. All these cargoes of 
untold wealth were carried past the 
Channel and the blustering Bay of Bis- 








‘cay, where the fishermen were risking 


their lives for herring, or painfully 
dredging the shores for oysters. It was 
like tempting a half-starved dog by 
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dangling chicken and sweetbread before 
his nostrils. No one could then despise 
the Spanish soldiery ; but the Dutch, 
the English, and even the French, had 
a profound contempt for the Spanish 
seamanship. Had it not been so, and 
had not the contempt been in great 
measure justified, they would never 
have dared, and dared successfully, to 
attack the towering galleons. 

We said that the first of the bucca- 
neers were patriots and philanthropists. 





As patriots, they looked on the Spaniard 
as a common enemy ; and as _ philan- 
thropists, they regarded him as the 
foe of mankind. Terrible tales were | 
told of the merciless tyranny to which 
the unfortunate aborigines had been 
subjected ; yet terrible as they sounded, 
they could scarcely be exaggerated. 
Cupidity and cruelty had overreached 
themselves ; even the self-interest that 
might have shown consideration for use- 
ful slaves could not save the wretched 
natives from extermination. They had 
been driven to suicide by the untold 
horrors of the mines, and when they 
sought refuge in the forests, had been 
hunted down by bloodhounds. The 
torments of the Inquisition had con- 
verted them in troops to a religion they 
had every reason for detesting. So the 
cruises for gold became so many pious 
crusades against monsters who were 
beyond the pale of humanity. Indeed 
in the worst and wildest of the bucca- 
neers there was a strangely perverted 
inspiration of ferocious chivalry. That 
dashing Gascon, Louis de Montbrun, 
was stirred by the same fits of uncon- 
trollable passion as the godly and gal- 
lant Sir Richard Grenville, when he 
thought of the cruelties of the Spaniards 
to their unfortunate Indian subjects. 
As Grenville would grind his wineglass 
between his clenched teeth, so De Mont- 
brun would mutilate himself, in his pas- 
sionate frenzy, like a priest of Baal or 
an Indian fakir. When men were so 
moved in Devon or the Gironde, it may 
be imagined how they felt when they 
actually came to blows. Montbrun, 





like many others, swore solemnly to| 
give no quarter, and when these phi-| 
lanthropists did make prize of an enemy, ! 
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each man and woman was invariably 
doomed. To do them justice, we do 
not hear that they imitated the Span- 
iards in cold-blooded tortures, 

The redeeming features in the buc- 
caneers’ career were their dauntless 
courage and their staunch comrade- 
ship. As arule, the Spanish-American 
merchantmen were formidable floating 
castles. They might carry one hundred 
and fifty of a crew, with a company 
or two of disciplined soldiers. They 
mounted many guns of heavy metal. 
The ‘musketeers’ were freely fur- 
nished with those bell-mouthed trabucos 
which belched out bullets by the 
quarter-bushel, and were excessively 
disagreeable at close quarters ; and they 
were clothed in cuirasses or buff, which 
would turna ball. The poop and the 
forecastle were solid forts, and the 
former was furnished with semi-circular 
galleries, from which the defenders 
could fire with commanding precision. 
There were boarding nettings to be 
triced to the rigging ; and even at the 
waist, where the sides were the lowest, 
boarding must have been like scrambling 
up the side of a house. If we turn, on 
the other hand, to the light buccaneer- 
ing craft, it would seem there was no 
sort of equality. They were generally 
schooners or brigantines of small bur- 
then, with tall but tapering spars, 
carrying a tremendous weight of canvas. 
Their guns were necessarily few, though 
one or two were formidable. The men 
at the most could not be numerous, 
although packed away above and below 
like herrings ina barrel. Where they 
excelled was in seamanship and dex- 
terous manceuvring. In certain light 
winds they had it all their own way. 
If their luck was good, the enemy’s 
gunners would fire wide of the small 
and shifting mark. Their very audacity 
often saved them disaster, for at the 
closest quarters it was impossible to 
depress the guns so as to do them seri- 
ous damage. When they did board, 
there was no need to give the watch- 
word — death or victory. They were 
fighting not only with ropes round their 
necks, but with thumbscrews and hot 
eridirons in the more remote prospec- 


” 
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tive. That accounts for the animation 
they threw into the attack, but we con- 
fess we are still mystified by the tri- 
umphs that crowned their audacity. 
For even the buccaneers never denied 
the Spanish pluck, and the Spaniards 
were likewise fighting for existence. 
Gradually these tempting sea-borne 
prizes became more rare, or at least 
more difficult of attainment. The great 
treasure-ships took to sailing in com- 
pany, and could not be assailed with 
impunity by anything short of an armed 
squadron. Still they were bound over 
to caution, for they knew that the buc- 
caneers were always on the watch. 
These gentry, after the devastation of 
Domingo, had taken to making 
more or permanent settlements. 
The Tortugas were their great head- 
quarters. But as all these islands were 
claimed by Spain, it was doubly a, point 
of honor for the Spaniards to extermi- 
nate the intruders. The shores were 
frequently visited by Guardas Costa 
which made sudden descents, and finally 
dropped in on a settlement under cover 
of the. night. The buccaneers were 
roused from their peaceful slumbers to 
fall fighting, or break back as refugees 
into the bush. Whenleft to themselves, 
their habits were tolerably harmless, 
though they were devoted to dice and 
drink, and they lived in rude plenty. 
They hunted down the herds of wild 
cattle and hogs, and smoked the flesh 
of the slaughtered beasts over their 
fires into the bouwcan which they used 
themselves and sold to the Port Royal 
traders. Besides pork and beef, they 


St. 


less 





had all manner of game, and a special 
delicacy was the pig-like manatee, an | 
aquatic animal that pastured on the 
subaqueous weeds, and has long since 
disappeared, save on the tributaries of 





the upper Amazon. For vegetables, 
there were the mountain-cabbage and | 
the plantain. They tapped the palms 
for the sparkling palm-wine, and turned 
the turtles that swarmed on the beach. 
These buccaneers paid special attention 
Over their shirts they) 


| 
| 


to costume. 
wore rough, square-cut Norfolk jackets, 
or dressed in the hides of the cattle 
they had slaughtered. But, as profes- 
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sional butchers, they made it a point of 
etiquette never to wash their clothes or 
to cleanse them from _ blood-stains. 
They never cut their hair —like Naza- 
rites, they had taken a vow against 
razors; and they dispensed with the 
use of brush and comb, as if pledged, 
like Brahmins, to the preservation of 
vermin. When the life of the land- 
lubber began to pall, or when the Span- 
iards had made the shore too hot for 
them, they would betake themselves to 
the sea again, and they could always 
find engagements on the wharves of 
Jamaica. In their light vessels they 
would return the visits of the Guardas 
Costa, and repay injury with interest. 
Nothing could have been more auda- 
cious than the way in which they 
infested the roads of such strongly 
garrisoned seaports as Cartagena and 
Panama, cutting out the ships lying 
at anchor, and even carrying out their 
burglarious enterprises on the stores, 
the churches, and the custom-houses. 
It was a merry and an exciting life 
while it lasted, and very large sums of 
Spanish money must have _ passed 
through the hands of many of these 
men. But we need scarcely say they 
were not given to saving, and even the 
chiefs seldom opened banking accounts. 
It was only now and again that a prudent 
speculator like Morgan, having retired 
on ample means, died rich and highly 
respected. Yet we cannot have much 
reverence for Morgan’s memory. The 
heroic captain who sacked Panama, 
turned traitor and played booty on his 
comrades and followers, before judicious 
bribery and the corruption of the court 
procured him letters of indemnity and 
the deputy governorship of Jamaica. 
Jamaica was the ideal elysium of the 
buccaneers ; but, for the most part, they 
only went thither to get rid of their 
prize money. Port Royal may have 
been the privateers’ paradise, but it 
must have been a pandemonium for all 
decent-living folks, though the planters 
and the merchants might have gold for 
the gathering. We can picture the 
sickly city —the shrine of yellow fever 
—lying under the sun-blaze, though 


'the luxuriant creepers and the orange 
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and shaddock groves give here and 
there some refreshing sense of cool- 
ness. The shingle, one-storied houses 
of the better sort, which face the sea, 
are surrounded with spacious veran- 
dahs ; but the back lanes are a grimy 
labyrinth of hovels, with vultures and 
jehn-crows for the scavengers. The 
bullock-drays laden with sugar-hogs- 
heads and rum-casks are creaking along 
the sandy streets to wharves that are 
cumbered with piles of miscellaneous 
merchandise. The air is redolent with 
the sickly smell of sugar and the over- 
powering odor of fiery new rum. Sea- 
wards, the harbor seems singularly 
peaceful, for all the ships have been 
abandoned by their crews or left in 
charge of a caretaker. Ashore, one 
house in each seven or thereabouts is 
atavern. The doors are opened wide, 
and there is scarce a vestige of glass 
in the shattered windows. By night 
as well as by day is a more or less sub- 
dued roar of mad revelry. Old friends, 
animated by the memories of common 
dangers and common crimes, come to- 
gether in unexpected meetings. It is 
to be supposed that they do eat now 
and then ; it is quite certain that they 
are always drinking. Kegs of rum are 
ever on tap, and strong punch is sim- 
mering in steaming caldrons. It is the 
very liquor for that burning and glow- 
ing climate. No Californian or Austra- 
lian miner ever ‘*shouted’’ for drinks 
in more reckless fashion. It is a ques- 
tion often fiercely disputed with pistol 
and knife, who is to have the privilege 
of paying the reckoning. Each man 
carries a long slashing knife, and at 
least a pair or two of loaded pistols. 
The dens are filled with troops of black 
and coffee-colored Delilahs; and the 
more strong-headed of the revellers are 
thumbing greasy cards or casting the 
dice on the tables or the top of a spirit- 
cask. Were it not that they quickly 
vot rid of their gains, the mortality 
would have been portentous, and the 
mischief must soon have cured itself. 
As it is, the haggard debauchees only 
get rope enough to leave them some- 
what in debt to the crimps and the 
tavern-keepers, and then they must go 
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forth to the sea again, to recruit their 
nerves and replenish their purses. 
When international relations became 
somewhat more settled, and outrages in 
the southern hemisphere might breed 
European complications, the buccaneers 
as buccaneers ceased to exist. But it 
was an easy and very natural transition 
from buccaneer to pirate. Men who 
had always worn halters by way of 
cravais were noways particular as to 
the manner of their death or their 
memories. Few of the ruffians we have 
seen carousing at Port Royal had any 
scruples of conscience. They ceased 
to fly the French or English flags ofli- 
cially, though they had chests stored 
with the colors of all nations, which 
they might hang out on occasions as 
signal-snares. They boldly hoisted the 
significantly sinister ‘Jolly Roger,” 
which bore the white death’s-head and 
cross-bones on a sable background. 
The meaning of the emblem was well 
understood. They declared themselves 
friends of the sea and foes to all peace- 
ful navigators. They had practical 
ideas as to dangerous evidence. The 
murder of all recalcitrant prisoners was 
a sure guarantee for their silence. The 
hellish ceremony of walking the plank 
was observed with all who had escaped 
the bullet or the cutlass. Some met 
their fate manfully ; others with pitiful 
and futile entreaties for mercy. But 
one after another toppled over into the 
clear blue sea, and the fiends were de- 
lighted to watch their dying struggles, 
as they sank out of sight amid widening 
circles, or were torn limb from limb by 
ravenous sharks. The buccaneers had 
been rough, fierce, and blasphemous, 
but they had preserved some semblance 
of decency and discipline. The pirate 
crews were so many republican social- 
ists, who vied with each other in trucu- 
lent ferocity and infamy. They elected 
and deposed their officers in public 
council. Clemency or any sign of hu- 
man feeling was the one unpardonable 
crime. Strangely enough, among them- 
selves they seem to have objected to. 
the deliberate death-penalty. But the 
marooning which was much in favor was 
infinitely worse than shooting or hang- 
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ing. The victim was set ashore on a 
desert island, with provisions sufficient 
for two or three days, a musket, and 
half-a-dozen charges of ammunition. 
He might find water or he might not. 
In any case there was virtually no hope 
of deliverance. We can conceive no 
more horrible situation than that of the 
deserted pirate, exchanging the jovial 
hell of his sociable ship for his dreary 
loneliness ; suffering from _ incipient 
delirvum tremens in the sudden stoppage 
of strong drink; and hunted in his 
blind and besotted superstitions by the 
spectres of his victims and the memo- 
ries of his crimes. 

There is more than one curious and 
interesting narrative by men who con- 
sented to ship with the pirates rather 
than walk the plank. It need not be 
said that these pitiful renegades to 
legality, although they took the first 
favorable opportunity to escape, were 
by no means particular. Yet unscrupu- 
lous and irreligious as they must have 
been, they were shocked and repelled 
by the brutality of their companions, 
and especially by the foul blasphemies 
and obscenities which were their famil- 
iar forms of speech. Scott, as a matter 
of course, has indicated admirably the 
habits and domestic economy on board 
a piratical rover. He makes his pirates 
sive reminiscences of merry revels, 
where the hatches were battened down, 
where brimstone matches were kindled, 
and where the jolly president, in grimly 
humorous mood, discharges his pistols 
right and left beneath the table. And 
we know not whether we are indebted 
the Wizard’s imagination for the 
delightful touch of the captain who 
tempered profligacy with Puritanism, 
and read prayers every morning to the 
ship’s company. Tom Cringle, too, 
has most dramatic descriptions of the 
pirates who were still the terror of the 
Caribbean Sea and the Cuban waters in 
the beginning of the present century. 
But when Scott talks of a cabin-table 
he credits the adventurers with a luxury 
of furniture which, according to other 
authorities, was by no means common. 
The profession was as pregnant with 
discomfort as with danger. We are 


to 
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assured that the bare cabin was always 
kept in fighting trim, and that the offi- 
cers squatted at their meals on carpets 
under the gun-carriages. There were 
neither beds nor bunks, and even ham- 
mocks were scarce. As the ships were 
always overmanned, the men threw 
themselves down as they could on the 
decks, with a jacket for pillow and a 
single rug to protect them from the 
night dews. 

The privateers in the wars with 
France and America ran great risks on 
the strength of commensurate profits. 
If the ships were not sunk, the crews in 
case of capture were consigned indefi- 
nitely to the hulks or the prison. They 
had their regular letters of marque from 
the government, but those chartered 
libertines of the ocean had few friends 
even among the officers and men of the 
regular naval service. In fact, Jack of 
the royal marine was jealous of the pri- 
vateer’s-man, who with good pay had his 
share in the profits, and was always 
looking out for prizes and plunder. It 
was not a road to wealth which would 
have commended itself to sensitve con- 
sciences. But many a _ respectable 
merchant in London or Bristol had 
grown rich by plundering the commerce 
of other countries. At first, with any 
reasonable luck, his trade was wonder- 
fully lucrative. Those ships built for 
speed, though almost top-heavy with 
their tall spars, their spread of sails, 
and their batteries of heavy metal, 
would steal down the French shores 
of the Channel. Even merchantmen 
struggling for convoy were never safe, 
and they could cut out craft lying at 
anchor. Of course, as they depended 
on canvas in place of steam, they would 
sometimes be becalmed in awkward 
circumstances. Sunrise might see them 
within range of a fort on the cliffs, or 
the sudden lifting of a fog in mid-chan- 
nel might reveal the yawning broadsides 
of a French line-of-battle ship. But on 
the whole they were so fortunate that 
they swept the English seas, and then 
they had to try their luck on the other 
side of the Atlantic. That was danger- 
ous, troublesome, and far less profitable. 
They could no longer send their prizes 
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in a few hours to Portsmouth or Ply-| 
mouth, where there was a ready market | 
for ships and cargoes. And a_ top- 
heavy, ill-trimmed craft was in awkward 
case when caught in a storm or tornado | 
in mid-ocean. So that before the cessa- 
tion of the war privateering had been 
decaying, owing in great measure to its 
own success. 

Smuggling would deserve an article 
to itself, and we can only touch on it. 
Now the rows of snug, whitewashed 
preventive stations crowning our cliffs 
are capital quarters for naval reserve 
men, but otherwise they seem to be 
more decorative than useful. A hun- 
dred, or even fifty, years ago, it was a 
very different thing. The sea was 
swarming with sloops and schooners of 
the contraband ; the cliffs were flashing 
in dark nights with signals and counter- 
signals. Spies were liberally paid on 
one side and the other. In all the 
Cinque Ports and other southern coast- 
towns were citizens who were notori- 
ously enriched by smuggling. As we 
have been lately told by ‘‘ A Son of the 
Marshes,”’ there are still quaint old 
houses in Sandwich and elsewhere, 
where the picturesque chimney-stacks 
were devised as watch-towers ; where 
there were secret chambers, and in- 
genious hiding-holes, and _ intricate 
labyrinths of capacious cellarage with 
mysterious bolt-holes. The sanctity of 
the church was pressed into the ser- 
vice, and kegs were hidden away in old 
belfries, or buried beneath the flooring 
of the vestries. Ancient mills being 
places of parochial resort at all hours, 
were exceptionally likely to pass unsus- 
pected. The hospitable court gentry of | 
those hard-drinking days ran no long 
bills with city wine merchants, and sel- 
dom contributed a shilling towards the | 
revenue. Their wives rustled in silks 
and brocades that had gone duty free, | 
and wore rich tuckers and pinners of | 
the laces of Malines or Valenciennes. | 
Certain localities were specially favored | 
by nature, such as the southern and | 
western coasts of Ireland, with their 
innumerable creeks and bays, their | 
islands and their treacherous 
For other districts like the Galloway 





leven more desperate. 


shores. | 
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sacred to the memory of Dirk Hatte- 
raick, free ports, such as those in the 
Isle of Man, made convenient half-way 
houses. But everywhere there were 
gangs of farmers and fishermen ashore, 
who derived a regular income from the 
smuggling transport, looking forward to 
the profits of certain seasons as the har- 
vesters of Donegal, or the hop-pickers 
of Kent. Both on land and at sea the 
study of astronomy was assiduously 
practised by men who could neither 
read nor write. Particular phases of 
the moon brought profound and general 
sensation. Men were sitting at home 
expectant of signals, and the plough- 
horses were kept fresh to be harnessed 
as pack-horses. <A flash like sheet- 
lightning lit up the horizon; then all 
relapsed into comparative darkness. 
Boats were silently stealing to some 
nook in the shadow of the cliffs. Ready 
hands were busy with the kegs and the 
packings, passing them methodically 
onwards like so many buckets in a fire- 
chain. Next, a brief word of command 
would set the train in motion ; and for 
many a mile inland the inhabitants of 
lonely cottages and sequestered farm- 
houses would lie listening to the horse- 
hoofs and the clanking of the chains. 
till the well-known sounds died away 
in the distance. So it would be if all 
went well, but often things would turn 
out very differently. The preventive 
men — or the custom-house officers, as 
they were called in those days —had 
every inducement to vigilance. Cap- 
tures brought them good rewards, and 
there were standing feuds with the 
smugglers. One and the other went 
armed to the teeth, and there was a deal 
of hard and hand-to-hand fighting. At 


| sea, when the smuggler had his valuable 


cargo still in hand, the resistance was 
We hear otf 
cruisers of the crown coming in with 
many hundreds of cognac or ankers of 
schiedam, the cargo of a single smug- 
eler. As the discharging was always 
done at night, lives were lost under cover 
of the darkness, and it was difficult to 
bring the actual law-breakers to justice. 
So the custom-house folks took the law 
into their own hands, and generally pre- 
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ferred shooting at sight to the trouble 
of drawing doubtful bills on the assizes. 
The owners of smuggling craft and the 
receivers of contraband articles were 
church- wardens and justices of the 
peace, and the founders of highly re- 
spectable landed families, which have 
since been ennobled. But we suspect 
that the dashing Dirk Hatteraicks and 
ihe Smuggler Bills of the Kentish In- 
goldsby, 
slipped through their fingers like water, 
died more often in receipt of parochial 
relief than as rate-payers, and seldom 
rivalled the patriarchs in point of lon- 
gevity. 


From Belgravia. 
THE MISER’S SECRET. 
A WILD and dreary day was closing 
in with a terrible storm. The rain in 


sheets was driven along by the howling | 
wind at a furious rate, whilst the waves | 
in maddened fury, dashed higher and 
higher over the sharp rocks and steep 


cliffs at Penrhynddu. 

The whole force of the gale was felt 
by the old, half-ruined castle, standing 
out boldly on the top of the cliffs. 

Long bunches of ivy had been torn 
from the walls they had clung to so 
long ; and from the more ruinous parts 
harsh shrieks and cries, from disturbed 
bats and owls, added to the dismal 
effect. 

The old Welsh castle, now falling rap- 
idly into decay, was built on the founda- 
tion of its namesake, destroyed by order 
of the king in 1100, and rebuilt in 1300. 

For the next few centuries it fre- 
quently changed owners ; then came a 


long, unbroken calm, and, except that | 


no grandson ever inherited in his fa- 
ther’s shoes, it had now been in the 
possession of the Mervin family for over 
three hundred years. 


The great-uncle of the present master | 


Was a recluse, and somehow the idea 
vot about that he was also a miser;: at 
his death this notion had to be given 
up, for, though long and anxious search 
was made, with the assistance of some 
aged plans, showing all kinds of hidden 


though the coin may have | 
door after the last departing guest, 
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nooks and crannies, old dungeons, and 
narrow passages, not a single coin or 
article of value could be found any- 
where. 

The need of the family for money 
being very great, the search was most 
thorough. 

Alone the old man lived, and alone he 
died, save for one old servant, who, on 
the very day of his master’s funeral, 


having closed and barred the great hall 


slipped on the old stone pavement, and 
fell with great force to the ground, hit- 
ting his head so badly that he became 
unconscious. 

In this state, apparently dying, the 
new owner found him on the next 
night, when, puzzled at no one answer- 
ing his repeated rings and blows, he 
hailed a village lad below, who, squeez- 
ing himself in by a tiny, unbarred win- 
dow, unfastened with many fumblings 
the heavy door. 

The old man never spoke again, but 
his eyes to the last seemed to the look- 
ers-on to turn in a most wistful way to 
the pictured face of his master, hanging 
just over the staircase. 

An hour before he died, raising him- 


self with great difficulty, he pointed 
|with his shaking hand in the same 


direction, then sank back unconscious, 
and so passed away. 

The story of course was often re- 
peated, and gained in the telling many 
alterations. 

The villagers grew to have such a 
horror of the haunted castle, as they 
called it, that even at the present time 
they would go miles out of their way on 


idark nights for fear they should see 
jany of the wandering lights their fathers 


had so often described to them ; or hear 
the cries and moans that poor old 


|Michael’s ghost was supposed to utter 


on stormy nights. 

To explain to them that bats and owls 
caused these latter, or that the moon 
plays strange pranks with light and 
shade, was labor lost. 

The present owner, who succeeded 
the Mervin that found the poor old 
dying man, was much loved and re- 
spected by the poor folk all about, except 
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on one point only ; he had married a 
Roman Catholic, a widow with one 
young son, and against this lady and 
her child, bitter and wicked prejudices 
strengthened every day. Possessed of 
considerable means, her money was 
generously spent amongst them, but 
nothing altered their cruel hate and de- 
termined spite. 

Three children were born in the cas- 
tle, a boy and two girls ; healthy, happy 
little souls, with merry voices and rosy 
cheeks, devoted to the elder brother, 
whose watchful care and pride in them 
was a picture to see. 

Then an act of pure malice on the 
villagers’ part, placed the elder lad’s 
life in danger ; and for fear of further 
evil, the gentle mother sent her boy 
away, first ona long visit to his father’s 
people, and then to train for the sailor’s 
life he had set his heart on. From that 
time she pined and drooped, and after a 
lingering illness passed away, whilst 
her three babes were all under seven. 
Her last prayer to her husband was, 
that he would protect her son if ever he 
came into wild Wales again. 

‘*My own boy is not more dear to 
me,’’ he answered. ‘‘ Madeline, my 
wife, trust me, we will guard him well, 
so help us God! ”’ 

Up in my turret room I heard and 
felt the full force of the storm, and fan- 
cied that the solid walls shook and 
shivered in the wind’s embrace. 

A cheerful fire lit up the cosy corners, 
and I thought as I lay on my comfort- 
able couch, that I was well out of the 
wind and rain. 

The rooms, that I had taken posses- 
sion of years ago, were those that had 
been occupied by my old ancestor the 
miser, and whom in face I was said to 
take after. 

This old man had certainly left his 
mark behind him, and his chief hobby 
seemed to have been carving. 

Everything was carved that could be, 
and very proud were all of us, his de- 
scendants, of his labors. 

On entering the hall by the old iron- 





clamped door, no one could fail to be 
struck by the beauty of the low, richly! 
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varved staircase, that curved upwarils 
on the left, and, though surrounded by 
beautiful panelling that reached to the 
high pointed roof, this staircase had 
always been my favorite. 

Supported by slender twisted col- 
umns, a broad rail with wreaths of 
foliage twined round in cunning art, 
guarded the low, easy steps, whilst 
various creatures, perched here and 
there, kept ceaseless watch and ward. 

A hooded falcon, the crest of our 
family, stood on the rail at the foot of 
the stairs ; the bird’s life-like claws and 
ruffled feathers giving evidence of the 
miser’s talent. 

Next to him my great-great-uncle’s 
favorite hound, Gelert, reclined ; the 
same faithful creature on whose shaggy 
head my ancestor’s hand rested in the 
portrait hanging almost above. 

In the dog’s eyes in the picture there 
was a steadfast faithfulness portrayed, 
that had been well caught in the deep- 
set carven eyes on the stairs. 

Above the dog, a grinning monkey 
held a nut aloft; and mice and a large 
I have 


serpent completed the train. 
been told that on this staircase the old 
man spent years of labor. 


Most of the other carving he had 
bought, and dovetailed together, but no 
hand but his had the credit of the stair- 
case. 

That the dog had gained a firm hold 
on his master’s heart was evident ; an- 
other likeness of him hung over my 
fireplace, again with the deep-set, 
sunken eyes, and wistful look. Across 
one corner of this painting a small plan 
of the castle cellars and dungeons was 
varefully drawn. ~ 

My brother left his home suddenly, 
the reason not being mentioned to us 
children ; but some years ago my father 
told me what had decided my mother 
and himself to send the lad away. 

The people all about were a rough lot, 
working, many of them, in the slate 
quarries owned by my father, and 
others picking up a precarious living as 
fishermen. 

In hard times, want and hunger were 
frequent guests. 

Against my 


mother and_ brother, 
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“The Papists,’’ at such seasons, the 
reeling was very bitter ; and at last the 
worst spirits in the place made a kind 
of league that, by fair means or foul, 
the place should be rid of these here- 
tics. 

My mother never could master the 
Welsh language, though she tried hard, 
and as the poor folk could not under- 
stand a word of English, their inter- 
course was very restricted, and I shall 
always believe this want of mutual 
knowledge lay at the root of the 
mischief. 

At last one winter’s day brought a 
crisis. 

My brother spent hours on his pony, 
riding alone wherever he liked, and 
one day, returning from a long round, 
he was crossing a narrow wooden 
bridge, leading his tired pony, when, 
with a sudden crack, the centre gave 
way, and, in a minute, he found himself 
clinging hard to the slender hand-rail, 
with his pony struggling on the rocks in 
the water just below. 

Tired and spent, the poor creature 
was quickly drawn into a foaming rapid, 
and swept, bruised and bleeding, far 
down the river. 

Harold sickened at the sight, but still 
clutched hard his rail, and managed so 
to swing himself along, that at last he 
had cleared the broken space, and 
stood, white and shaken, on the bank 
in safety. 

My father went next day at daybreak 
to examine the bridge, and found, what 
he had feared he should, that the sup- 
ports and beams had been so carefully 
sawn and loosened, that the slightest 
weight must bring it down. 

it was easy to suspect many, but to 
bring the deed home was simply impos- 
sible. 

The pony was found next day, man- 
gled and dead, and my mother’s face 
grew ashen white, as she thought that 
this was meant to be her boy’s fate. 

My father issued a very stern com- 
mand that, riding or driving, we were 
never to cross these little bridges again, 
but always to go round by the road. 

Considering what wild little mites 
we were, perhaps he was right. 
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He also gave orders that the broken 
bridge should be repaired. 

My brother left us, and though we 
missed him dreadfully at first, we soon 
got used to his absence. 

Not so my mother ; she faded slowly 
but steadily away, and at last there 
came aday when my father led us gently 
into her darkened room, and bade us 
kiss her peaceful face, and remember 
her dying charge to meet her one day 
in the rest above. 

My father was a most reserved man, 
and it was a rare occasion, indeed, that 
brought his religious opinions to light ; 
but though of a different faith from his 
wife, their mutual belief in a Heavenly 
Father never faltered. 

The years rolled on, and, except for 
our rapid growth, there was little to 
mark time’s progress. 

My father spent weeks of anxious 
thought after my brother’s hurried de- 
parture, as to whether or no he should 
permit me to mingle with the villagers, 
or send me right away to school. At 
last he decided on having a tutor for 
me and the sisters, and left me free 
after lesson-hours to go where I would. 

Oddly enough, though my brother 
had been hardly tolerated in the place, 
I could do any mortal thing I pleased 
with the poor, rough folk, and spoke 
and read Welsh as easily as English. 

They took me out fishing, taught me 
how to manage a boat, to swim, and 
scale the cliffs like a goat, and watched 
over me with the greatest care. 

Also I knew all the workings of the 
slate quarries. 

One evening, late, I was riding fast 
home, a storm having rapidly come up, 
when I found I had taken a wrong 
turn, and was almost on the fragile 
bridge that had given way beneath my 
brother long ago. 

Once over that, a few minutes would 
take me home, only that old promise to 
my father stood in my way. A promise 
enforced afresh by him on giving me 
my first shaggy pony. 

I knew I must turn round and make 
for the long, dull road passing near the 
cliffs, and yet I waited whilst the wind 
sent dismal warnings down the valley, 
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and the leaves in the trees sighed and 
eroaned as they muttered to each other 
there would be no rest for them that 
night. 

At last I turned my horse round, and 
through the gathering gloom rode on. 

I remember passing Tom, a village 
laud, a great crony of mine, just my own 
age, and then, either startled by a bat 
ilving under his nose or the increasing 
storm, off went my young horse in a 
mad gallop, with ears laid back and 
snorting breath. 

Soon we reached the track passing 
over the cliffs, and rushed straight for 
the edge. 

In fancy still, I can feel the sting of 
the air on my face as we raced along ; 
then we were at the edge, and an awful 
temptation seized me to throw myself 
off ! 

Jack made a frantic effort to swerve 
round, and I tried to aid him with all 
my might. The edge was crumbly and 
soft, no foothold for the frightened, 
quivering creature, and in asecond over 
we went to the beach below. A loud 
shout rang in my ears as we slipped 
over the edge, and then I remembered 
no more for many days. 

My friend Tom came tumbling down 
the cliff, which just there was only 
twenty feet high, and, finding me un- 
conscious and the horse with a broken 
leg, did the best he could for me. 

I had fallen from the saddle in our 
wild leap, quite clear of the horse, so 
Tom covered me carefully with his coat, 
and ran off for help to the fishers in 
the cove. 

All this I learned long afterwards. 

Six words were enough, and all the 
place was astir. 

Lights soon flashed around me, I was 
laid on a mattress, covered with blan- 
kets ; vain attempts were made to get 
a littie whiskey down my throat, and 
then with even, slow steps, they car- 
ried me home. 

The changed repeatedly ; 
men with lanterns walked on either 
side, and called out warnings of stones 
and rocks. 

Tom started for the castle, after 
leaving me in the fishers’ care, and 
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|my father came down the dark road to 
| meet us. 

He told me afterwards that the tears 
| were wet on many a rough face, and 
-horny hands shook his as he bent over 
my poor, drawn face. 

What touched him most was to hear 
men who had never given him anything 
but a surly word, call him ‘* Master,” 
and bid him not lose heart. 

Then would come a cough, and a 
choke, and the back of a rough hand 
would be dashed over the eyes. 

On entering the castle, my father 
desired my careful bearers to carry me 
up to his own large, comfortable room ; 
then, seeing they could give no further 
aid, with a muttered ‘* God bless him,”’ 
the men went quietly down and away ; 
two of their number remaining outside 
all night, in case they might be of any 
assistance. 

Tom had gone off at once, on our 
fastest horse, for the nearest doctor, 
but, in such an out-of-the-way place, 
all knew it must be hours before he 
could return. 

My father and our old nurse undressed 
and felt me all over, and could find no 
broken bones anywhere. 

They did not like the absolute mo- 
tionlessness of my lower limbs, as I 
lay stiff and rigid on the bed, moaning 
pitifully. 

If oniy I had moved, even uneasily, 
they would have felt cheered. 

Getting alarmed at the increasing 
coldness of my legs, they spent the 
rest of the night. rubbing me with hot 
flannels, and so in the early dawn the 
doctor found them. 

After one quick glance all over me, 
he breathed softly, ‘* Paralyzed, poor 
fellow.”’ I was then sixteen, now I am 
eight-and-twenty. 

When I slowly came back to my 
senses, and my father gently, and very 
sadly, explained to me that in falling | 
had come with great force on my back, 
injuring the spinal cord so greatly that 
paralysis had immediately set in, and 
never again should I stand or walk, I 
buried my face in the pillow, and 
prayed that I might not live. 

I could not bear my life, I muttered, 
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week after week ; God was very cruel 
to have treated me so. 

All my dreams of noble deeds and 
acts of bravery lay buried in the sandy 
shore below the cliffs. 

I made my father’s and my sisters’ 
lives a burden to them ; and as for old 
nurse, and the lad, Tom, who had 
begged to be allowed to wait on me, I 
treated them worse than slaves. With 
such bitter repinings and incessant irri- 
tability I made but little progress 
towards partial recovery ; and how long 
matters would have gone on so I do 
not know, if, six months after my acci- 
dent, my father had not sat down by 
me, and talked as I never knew he 
could. 

He put before me the harm I was 
doing myself and others, by such rebel- 
lion against God’s will; showed me 
that I was making our once happy home 
miserable, and cheered me with his 
strong conviction that there was yet 


good work for me to do in the world or 
my life would not have been spared. 
Then, putting into my hand a very 


worn copy of the ‘‘ Changed Cross,” 
he left the room, praying me to show 
that my bravery was not only skin- 
deep. 

It was a hard and bitter battle, but 
at last, thank God, there came a day 
when I could truly say ‘‘God knows 
best.”’ 

For some few years I got on wonder- 
fully ; was carried down-stairs regularly, 
and often wheeled out of doors. 

Two years ago I had rheumatic fever 
so badly that it was a wonder I recoy- 
ered ; the doctor warned me never to 
over-tire, or over-exert myself in any 
way, as there was mischief at my 
heart. 

The turret rooms were given over to 
me, and, with my father and sisters 
always ready to wait on me, hand and 
foot, life no longer seemed the dreary 
burden I had dreaded so. 

Finding my daily moves shook me a 
sood deal, I remained, by advice, in my 
own three rooms, where, however, I 
had no time to be dull. My father was 
good enough to call me his right hand. 
All the accounts and business of the 
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estate passed through my hands, thus 
enabling him to dispense with a bai- 
liff. Writing became my chief amuse- 
ment. 

Times did not improve ; strikes be- 
vame the order of the day ; bad seasons 
ruined the harvest; a spirit of discon- 
tent seemed everywhere, and on this 
stormy night in question, I knew my 
father was more bothered and worried 
about money than he cared to own. 

The old savage spirit was awake again 
amongst the village folk, and rumors 
daily gained ground that the storm 
would soon burst, but what form it 
would take no one knew. 

Elsie, my sister, wants me to leave off 
writing now as she says I look so tired, 
but I shall not rest long, for there is 
something I want to get written clearly 
down in case of need. 

I am weary of courting sleep in vain, 
and all my nerves seem on edge, so I 
must try to quiet them by my old pan- 
acea, writing. Half an hour after I had 
laid down my pen to please Elsie, in the 
midst of the uproar of the storm the 
boom of a signal-gun startled us all, 
assembled as we usually were in the 
evenings in my snug room. 

My father went off at once with Tom, 
lanterns, brandy, a long coil of rope, 
and a blanket ; and my sisters took up 
their position at the turret windows, 
and strained their eyes into the gloom 
without. 

At such times as these, it was very 
bitter to me to feel powerless to aid in 
active ways, but this night I felt so 
worn and weary, that the longing to be 
up and doing seemed dead. 

Our coast was a cruel one from rocks 
that ran far out to sea, and when any 
vessel by stress of weather was driven 
on to them, her doom was sealed. 

Two hours passed slowly away, and 
the second had just ended when, drip- 
ping from head to foot, with a white, 
set face, my father entered, and we 
checked the eager questions on our lips, 
as we saw how white and weary he 
looked. 

After drinking a little of the cordial 
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my sisters had ready, he told us briefly 
what had chanced. 

A vessel, apparently a foreigner, was 
on the rocks when he went down, and 
the crew could be made out clinging to 
the rigging. 

The force of the waves was awful, 
and he soon saw she was breaking up 
fast. It was madness to try to reach 
her, but for all that he did his best to 
get a crew together, bribing the fisher- 
folk, at last, with more money than he 
could afford. Not a man responded, 
and my father did not blame them for 
this, he said, for the attempt, humanly 
speaking, must have failed. 

It grieved him greatly to see the low- 
ering faces, and hear the harsh tones 
that met him on every side. 

The vessel broke up in a minute, so 
to say, and the next crested wave rose 
high over the rocks around. There 
seemed to be faint cries in the air, but 
this might have been fancy. Soon 
pieces of wreckage came drifting 1n, 
and then some bodies, bruised and 
bleeding from the blows given them by 
the cruel rocks as they drifted shore- 
wards. 

Only one young man had life in him, 
and after a little brandy had been forced 
down his throat, he began to revive, 
and father and Tom carried him as 
speedily as might be to the castle. 

The men still held aloof, and my 
father did not like the looks they cast at 
the poor stranger, so decided to lose no 
time in returning home. 

The stranger was now under old 
nurse’s care, and with Tom’s assistance 
he would want for nothing. 

Father then rose, and asked us all to 
go to bed, but when the girls had left 
the room, he came back a minute, and 
touched my hair softly. 

*¢ My lad, I have a strange dread on 
me to-night, and wish I had not to leave 
you at daybreak for that Manchester 
trial.” 

‘* Father, of course you must go,” I 
answered, ‘‘ why, you are subpeenaed. 
Trust me to do my best.” 

“Trust you, my boy! Ay, better 
than myself, and if need arise, remem- 
ber your dog’s secret !” 
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‘*T sometimes think, father, we have 
not got to the bottom of that yet.” 
‘*Do you think so? Well, we’ll see 


when I return ; and now, my brave lad, 
and God bless 


take care of yourself, 
you ! ” ; 

Long after he had left me, I lay and 
fought with the feeling of depression 
that had been on me all day; then 
Tom came in to help me undress, and 
told me our strange guest was sound 
asleep. 

He had been so exhausted and faint 
that they thought they should never get 
him round, but at last, when nice and 
warm, he fell into the sound slumber he 
was now in. 

Tom also said he did not like the 
quarrymen’s looks at all, he knew they 
were on short commons, and he heard 
there was a lot of sickness amongst 
them. 

He left me, and I lay and counted the 
strokes of the clock, hearing the hoofs 
of my father’s horse as he crossed the 
courtyard soon after four, and knowing 
he had gone on his journey with an 
anxious heart. 

Old nurse brought me my early tea, 
and I soon saw she had something spe- 
cial to say. She looked at me keenly, 
and then said very quietly, — 

‘‘ Master Frank, the stranger guest 
is your brother Harold !” 

I exclaimed in surprise, and she pro- 
ceeded to say that she had had no idea 
of this at first, though puzzled at his 
resemblance to some one. Considering 
the years that had elapsed since we saw 
him, and that he had grown a beard 
and moustache, I think she may be for- 
given. 

Stealing in to look at him during the 
night, she saw on his arm thrown _ back 
above his head, a tattooed cross, and 
immediately identified him as her first 
nursling. She said my mother had been 
very vexed with her for getting a sailor 
to tattoo the baby arm, but she had had 
it done to keep evil from the lad. 

Just before the bottom end was fin- 
ished, the baby burst into such a pas- 
sionate fit of tears, it had to be left 
undone, thus leaving a jagged end to 
‘the cross, 
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The old woman said she could not 
imagine why she had not seen the mark 
whilst undressing him the night before, 
but being in a great hurry to get warm 
things on him, the cross never caught 
her eye. 

My next visitor was my long absent 
brother ; ill indeed he looked. 

He was coming home on sick-leave, 
when the vessel ran on the rocks, and 
feeble and weary as he felt, it seemed 
hopeless to think of reaching the shore 
alive. 

A sailor he had been kind to flung a 
life-belt round him a minute before the 
vessel sank, and he remembered noth- 
ing more until he found himself in bed. 

Seeing old nurse did not recognize 
him, he felt too drowsy and stupid to 
announce himself, and drifted off again 
into sound slumber. 

[asked him why he had not written 
to say he was coming home ; but he said 
it was such a sudden thing he had no 
time to do so. 

He knew how nervous my father 
would get at his coming to the castle at 
all, and yet he had such a great longing 
to see us all again he felt he would 
willingly run some risk ; besides, surely 
that old prejudice must have died out 
years ago? How I wished I could hon- 
estly say it had! Tom now came in, 
and it was easy to see he also had tid- 
ings to tell. 

He said he had word by a sure hand 
that, stirred up by mischief-making agi- 
tators, who had now been busy amongst 
them for some time, all the quarrymen 
and fishers had arranged a plan to seize 
the foreigner marked with a cross! 
What sharp eyes ! 

They meant to take us by surprise, 
and intended no harm to us if we let 
him go quietly. 

Tom said the men were half mad, he 
thought, and quite beyond control. 
Their object in this proceeding did not 
seem clear to any of us ; those who had 
urged them on may have had some fixed 
motive in their minds, or else some per- 
sonal spite against us; and so, under 
plausible arguments, and false, smooth 
words, persuaded the poor ignorant 
people they were doing a righteous act 
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to take the law into their own hands in 
this riotous manner. 

“T will go at once,” said Harold, 
rising feebly from his chair. ‘ Frank, 
my boy, I am glad to have seen you 
again. Give the sisters my love ; I had 
better not wait to see them. God for- 
bid I should bring any bother or trouble 
upon you, for you don’t look fit to stand 
worry.”’ 

I thought a minute earnestly. My 
father had taken his own horse, and 
the only other one we possessed had 
gone lame a week ago. How could we 
send that weak, worn-out man out into 
the chill, bleak, December day, out of 
their way ? 

Then I said quietly, ‘It is all right, 
Harold, we can hide you safely ; let me 
just dress, and I’ll show you how.” 

Soon I was ready, and asked nurse 
and Tom to carry me in my long chair 
down to the old hall, and Elsie hurried 
off to see there was a good fire, and 
plenty of wraps on my long-unused oak 
settle. 

All tried to persuade me not to de- 
scend, but just to tell them what to do, 
but I felt it was clearly right for me, in 
my father’s absence, to do my best for 
Harold ; and I could hardly have brooked 
staying up in my turret rooms whilst he 
was in danger. So, carefully and slowly 
they carried me down. Stopping them 
when we reached the carved dog on the 
staircase rail, I raised myself with diffi- 
culty, and pressed my little finger hard 
into Gelert’s right eye. 

Then I grew cold and shivered, for 
suppose my plan was a failure, after all ! 

What more likely than that dust and 
rust combined, had done their noiseless 
work ! 

Again I pressed, leaning harder, and 
a click rewarded me. 

A carved panel forming a piece of the 
side of the staircase opened slowly in- 
wards, and disclosed a tiny flight of 
steps. 

Thankful that the spring was still all 
right, I leaned back in my chair, and 
asked to be carried down to the settle, 
and that food, blankets, and a small 
lamp should be collected. 

I told them the steps led into a nar- 
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row passage running between the dun- 
geon shown on the plans, and ended as 
far as I knew in a small, well-ventilated 
room, hollowed out, I believed, in one 
of the buttresses. 

The ivy outside was so thick that the 
loopholes in the wall were quite invis- 
ible from outside. I had tried in vain 
to find one, and could not. 

Madeline and Elsie got quite excited 
about our wonderful chamber, and I 
felt glad anything should divert their 
thoughts from our present anxiety. 

Harold proposed they should accom- 
pany him below on a visit of inspection, 
and they all tripped cheerfully down 
the narrow staircase. They came back, 
still excited, and asked me if I knew 
there was an old oak chest down there, 
with one or two yellow papers in it. 

I told them I had looked round pretty 
thoroughly when first I found out about 
the spring, only a fortnight before my 
accident, meaning always to pay an- 
other visit one day. On telling our 
father of my discovery, he had ad- 
vised our keeping it to ourselves, in 
case of troublous times arising, when 
we might be glad to hide our valuables 
away. 

We both felt sure our old great-uncle 
had left instructions with his servant 
to pass on his secret, and understood 
why, in dying, his dim eyes had so wist- 
fully sought the dog’s face. 

Harold asked me if there was any 
way of opening the door from below, 
but this I did not know; only I had 
discovered by pressing the dog’s left 
eye, the panelled door would shut. 

‘¢ Well, if I am to be there for hours, 
I would just like you to shut me down 
first for half an hour, that I mayn’t feel 
quite so queer,’ said Harold, ‘* and 
there is no time like the present.”’ 

Armed with the lamp and Elsie’s 
company, he descended again; and 
Tom pressed the left eye hard, and so 
shut the panel, when we judged they 
had reached the hidden room. 

Then we waited half an hour, and 
opened the panelled door for them to 
return. They seemed in no hurry, and 
at last Madeline went down to see what 
they were up to. 
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By this time I knew I was in for one 
of the dreadful spasms of agony any 
extra exertion always gave me, but | 
trusted it would not overpower me until 
danger to Harold was past. It seemed 
ages before quick steps up the staircase 
announced the explorers’ return, and 
when I saw their white, excited faces, 
I felt sure they had discovered some- 
thing fresh. They were very dusty 
and quite breathless. 

On going down Harold and Elsie had 
just reached the hidden room when a 
loud click sounded near them — the 
spring of the panel shutting, Harold 
said, but Elsie declared it came from 
the chest. 

They lifted the lid, to find the bottom 
had slid up against one of the sides, 
and another set of steps lay below. 

Down this, of course, Harold with his 
lamp must go, and, rather than be left 
alone, Elsie followed close. 

The steps wound round and round, 
until Harold had counted forty, when 
they ended in a passage like the one 
above, leading into another well-venti- 
lated room, with a tiny barred door. 

This was so fast set and stiff, it took 
Harold some time to move the rusty 
bolts, but at last he pulled it open, to 
find a thick wall of ivy, through which 
he made out the door opened on the 
wilderness part of the garden, quite 
hidden from any window. 

They shut the door again, and looked 
about the room. 

A small table, on which stood a 
brass-bound box, stood in the middle, 
with an old chair alongside, and all 
round the room were various sized 
carved chests. 

Opening the box, they saw a bag of 
gold, and an exact copy of the staircase 
above, drawn on paper, with the springs 
shown, and also plans of the dungeons, 
with the hidden rooms blacked in. On 
the wall was a carved panel of the dog, 
with the same deep-set carven eyes. 

‘*Depend upon it,’’ said Harold, 
‘*this is the counter spring, and opens 
and shuts the doors from below.” 

They decided not to try them then, or 
to open any of the chests, but to bring 
me up all the papers ; and shutting the 
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box again, hurried up above, only just 
getting through the chest door before 
another loud click closed the bottom 
down, and opened the panelled door 
above. 

Here Madeline met them, and they 
got talking, so no wonder it seemed 
ages to me before they returned. 

‘*T must say,’”’ observed Harold, ‘I 
feel happier in mind to think I can get 
into the open from the lower room; 
suppose the springs snapped up here, 
how pleasant it would be if one could 
not!” 

‘*It is easy to see, Frank, why you 
only knew half, because, you see, you 
were up here shutting the panel. My 
boy! How bad you look.”’ 

‘** Please, nurse, give me my draught, 
and don’t mind my not talking much.” 

So silence fell around, nurse and my 
sisters being used to these occasional 
tits of agony, which, as a rule, did not 
last long. 

The hours passed quietly on, and at 
last I was able to talk and write again, 
and we had just settled cosily together 
to look at the old yellow papers, when 
Tom came swiftly in, and said quietly : 
‘The men will be here in ten minutes, 
and they look like mischief.” 


WRITTEN BY ELSIE. 

FRANK then asked Harold to go be- 
low, I worked the springs, and assisted 
to pull my brother’s couch across the 
movable panel, then we sat down quietly 
and waited. 

The tramp of many feet and the 
hoarse murmur of angry voices came 
rapidly closer, and then a furious peal 
at the bell. Tom had had his orders, 


and immediately opened wide the great | 


entrance door. 

I turned sick and faint for a minute, 
when I saw what a crowd of evil faces 
looked menacingly at us. 

Calm, and quiet, Frank lay ; with a 
most peaceful look, one I had often 
noticed on his face, after his awful pain 
was over. <A hoarse, unintelligible 
murmur from the men, and then his 


low, clear tones, ‘* My friends, what do | 


you require ?”’ 
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“The Papist! the foreigner! Him 
with the black mark!’’? Louder and 
louder grew their tones, and many 
shook their fists savagely. 

‘** What do you want with him ?”’ 

‘* Never you mind,’’ was the rough 
answer, and then one man stepped for- 
ward, and waved to his comrades for 
silence. 

**See, young sir,” he said, ‘this is 
the matter in dispute. We have sworn 
to drive all Papists from this place ; we 
mean you no harm, all we require is for 
you to tell us where to find the man 
saved from the wreck last night, then 
we will depart orderly and quietly.”’ 

‘“‘The man you ask for is my long 
absent brother, known beyond doubt 
by that cross some of you noticed on 
his arm. To give him up, as you call 
it, is impossible, I am sure you will all 
agree.” 

Frank could hardly finish for the 
storm of oaths and execrations that 
arose in deafening clamor when the 
men heard who the foreigner was. 

Half mad with fury, they uttered any 
and every threat they could think of, 
and, suddenly losing all command over 
themselves, they rushed up the stair- 
ase, along the passages, down to the 
dungeons; here, there, and every- 
where, making the most hideous noise. 

We women shook and shivered, and 
drew close to Frank, fearing, dreading 
every moment they would return and, 
by some evil fortune, find out our se- 
cret ! 

‘Tt is all right dears,’”’ Frank faintly 
said, as he saw how frightened we were. 
** At the sound of the spring working, 
without a call from us, Harold, who is 
in the lower room, is to go through the 
door into the ivy, where Tom is waiting 
to guide him to another safe place, a 


| hollow tree, which he will have reached 


long before these poor creatures have 
found out the double spring, if they 
ever find any.”’ 

We waited what seemed ages, pres- 
ently all sounds of uproar died away, 
and then Tom came back, and said all 
had left the castle, and gone back to 
the quarries, and he should have sure 
word, before they returned. 
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Nurse went and got some food ready, 
and we released Harold from his hiding- 
place. 

The old hall looked very comfortable 
with the curtains drawn, and the warm 
firelight playing all about. and we did 
not have lamps for some time. 

Frank seemed so drowsy, that, when 
we had had our meal, we sat in silence 
for a long, long while ; and then, hear- 
ing Frank sigh, I fetched a light in case 
he wanted anything. 

Ah! nevermore, my brother. 

At first we thought him still asleep, 
but there was something about him that 
startled us, and then we saw God’s 
finger had most softly touched him, and 
he slept. 

We sank on our knees beside that 
quiet sleeper, with his peaceful look ; 
surely the angels had been very near 
us. 

For long we had known how frail his 
life was, but all the same it came sud- 
denly at the last. 


There was a quick footstep in the hall, | 
| be made miserable by your ignorant 
| prejudices.”’ 


and Jom stood beside us, the eager 


words on his lips dying soundlessly 
away, as he saw what had happened. 

It might have been five or even ten 
minutes later, when again that hoarse 


hum of angry voices approached. A\l- 
most as ina dream I heard the angry 
battering at the door, even stones flung 
sharply against it, whilst strong arms 
tried to shake the old bolts and bars. 

I suppose Harold, who was now 
standing at Frank’s head, signed to 
Tom what to do, for he went quietly 
forward and undid the massive door. 

A savage shout, a great burst of furi- 
ous men, and the hall filled with an 
angry, riotous crowd. 

With a dead stop, so to say, on an 
instant every sound was hushed ; as the 
fierce, famished eyes of quarrymen and 
fishers fell on the motionless form they 
loved so well, then another silent pause, 
and the hall was empty except for us. 

Poor, misguided creatures ! all bitter- 
ness against them died away then and 
forever, as we saw the look of despair 
and grief that fell on every face as they 
saw what had happened. The forlorn 
way in which they vanished away, 
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pleaded better for them than any 
speechifying could have done. 

Next day my father returned ; a sad 
home-coming for him, though he did 
not fail in all his sorrow to give Harold 
a most warm and loving welcome. 

A few days more, and again a large 
crowd had assembled at the castle door. 

Welsh folks always pay the last re- 
spect possible to their dead by attending 
them to their graves, but I think it 
must have been centuries since such a 
concourse was seen as that which fol- 
lowed Frank to our quiet little mountain 
churchyard. 

A deputation came to my father on 
his return home, and most humbly 
prayed they might be allowed to act as 
bearers. 

‘“* We carried him once before, sir,” 
urged one man eagerly, ‘‘ it would make 
us feel happier like, to do summat for 
him.”’ 

‘“*There is something else you can 
do,”’ said my father firmly, ‘‘ remember, 
I have another son, whose life must not 


So they carried him carefully along, 
and many a sob resounded as the beau- 
tiful service was read. 

Ii, was touching to see how even the 
poorest in that great crowd had put on 
some mark of mourning. 

Then the home life had to be re- 
sumed with a great blank in the middle. 

We have had no strikes since, and we 
heard the agitators of that time had had 
such rough handling from those they 
had for a time misled it would be long 
before any more disturbances troubled 
our parts. 

We looked over the age-worn papers 
one winter’s night, and found, besides 
most carefully explained plans of the 
hidden rooms and springs, a short ex- 
planation from our old ancestor himself. 

He said he had found these old rooms 
with trap-door communications bolted 
down, soon after he came into posses- 
sion. 

They were then in a very dilapidated 
condition, and he was afraid, from vari- 
ous relics he found, that they had been 
used for cruel and wicked purposes. 
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On entering the lower room, he 
thought he saw a dark, crouching figure 
in the corner (where afterwards he had 
opened, or rather made, a small door), 
but it seemed suddenly to melt, and 
when he reached the spot, only a heap 
of dust and a few bones were to be 
seen ; a rusty chain on the wall still 
holding one poor bone in its grasp. 

On the wall were several words 
scraped deeply. ‘‘ God help me,’’ was 
quite clear, and then another one with 
only the ‘* Duw ”’ readable. 

An old chest with some money in it 
was all the furniture then in the lower 
room. 

With the then rector’s cordial consent 
and assistance, he and Michael had 
carefully buried the bones and heap of 
dust from the lower room, one dark 
night, in the churchyard ; and handed 
over to the clergyman all the money 
from the dungeon, to be spent as he 
deemed best for the good of the poor. 

Who could say that perhaps now the 
doom on the family might be expiated ? 

He decided to restore and improve 
these chambers, for their use as a safe 
hiding-place might yet be invaluable. 
It had been a pleasure to him to carry 
out the alterations as ingeniously as he 
could, the day might come when his 
labors would be of use; indeed, for 
many years before he wrote this expla- 
nation, he had removed there all the 
family heirlooms, jewels, silver, etc., 
and placed them in chests, also all his 
money, of which he had never had any 
lack. 

That there should be no mystery about 
the matter, besides drawing two differ- 
ent sets of plans (one of which he placed 
in each of the hidden rooms), he had 
left with Michael full and complete in- 
structions to pass on his secret to his 
successor on his taking possession of 
the castle. 

With a parting charge to all who suc- 
ceeded him to keep the rooms in order, 
the old man signed his name. 

The miser’s secret was at an end ! 

E. YOLLAND. 
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From Temple Bar. 
IN THE STREETS OF ST. PETERSBURG. 


I PROPOSE to notice in this paper a 
few of the commoner types to be met 
with in the streets of the Russian cap- 
ital, and I select for my first model that 
much-maligned individual, the gorodo- 
voy, or street policeman. I am afraid 
this functionary did not inspire in the 
mind of the writer that awe and re- 
spect which his appearance seems to 
awaken, or at all events is designed to 
awaken, within the minds of his com- 
patriots. Unlike the splendid physical 
specimens which go to constitute our 
own unrivalled police force, the Russian 
policeman is usually a very small police- 
man indeed. What he lacks in size, 
however, he makes up in deportment 
and the dignity of his demeanor. His 
countenance bears evidence of unbeni- 
ing severity; he never smiles; he is 
minute but majestic ; dirty but dignified. 
His dress is a long kaftan, which the 
ignorant would unhesitatingly pro- 
nounce to be a dressing-gown ; a sword 
ornaments the left side, while his feet 
and legs are encased in huge Wellington 
boots; on his head he wears a small 
military cap. Every policeman lives in 
his own little house, about the size of a 
moderately large dog-kennel, one of 
which is planted at the corner of each 
principal thoroughfare. Here the little 
gorodovoy sleeps and eats his meals 
and disposes of the spare time upon his 
hands. The Russian policeman is gen- 
erally asleep within whenever anything 
goes wrong without ; but as soon as the 
danger is well over and the coast clear, 
he darts out to see what the matter is 
(or rather was), and, as a rule, without 
his outer garment, the undress uniform 
beneath being of the very lightest de- 
scription. He soon returns for his kaf- 
tan, however, and the misdemeanants 
having by this time got well away, order 
is restored without much attendant 
danger or difficulty. 

One of the principal duties of the 
Russian policeman is to awaken those 
unfortunates who have fallen asleep in 
the streets during a hard frost ; these 
are usually either the isvoschick in his 
sledge, waiting for a fare, and dozing 
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off, ere that fare comes, into the sleep 
of lethe ; or drunken men (all too com- 
mon objects, alas! in St. Petersburg), 
who have tripped and fallen on the 
pavement, and have not the energy to 
get up again. The orthodox method of 
awakening such sleepers is to rub their 
ears violently backwards and forwards 
—a plan specially to be recommended, 
because it not only rouses the slum- 
berer, but also puts him into such a 
rage that he is far too angry afterwards 
to fall asleep again. 

The head of the police is, in Russia, 
a very powerful personage indeed, sec- 
ond only, practically, to the czar. <Al- 
most equally powerful is the chief of 
the secret police, from whose attentions 
no one, not even a British subject, is 
absolutely exempted ; although the lat- 
ter, if a law-abiding citizen, need have 
no cause to fear the results of the inev- 
itable police investigations on his ac- 
count, for these investigations are 
merely part of a system. They are 
conducted by the authorities concerned 


in secret, and nothing is known of them, | 


either at the time or afterwards, by the 
individual whose affairs are thus, like 
those of every other inhabitant, placed 
in their turn under examination. In- 
deed, ne person can live in the country 
of the czar without being so carefully 
studied, unbeknown to himself, that in 
the archives of the secret police, under 
his number and letter, there exists a 
long and exhaustive account of his per- 
sonal history ; a list of his friends and 
associates ; a description of his occupa- 
tions and amusements ; and a general 
sketch of his personal character and of 
the estimation in which he is held by 
the department. Woe to that person 
whe has given cause for suspicion, de- 
served or undeserved ; he will find his 
movements questioned and impeded at 
every turn, and will probably end by 
being turned out of the place if he par- 
ticularly desires to remain in it, or kept 
there if he is specially anxious to go. 
Such a state of things is easily avoided, 
however, by the simple expedient of 
giving no cause for suspicion. The 
Russian police are not unnecessarily 
prone to suspect every visitor or inhab- 
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itant ; if satisfied of the innocence of 
those dwelling under their authority, 
they never interfere to the annoyance 
of such citizens ; blunders are of rare 
occurrence. It is seldom, indeed, that 
an innocent foreigner is arrested under 
suspicion ; the police will know all 
there is to know about him in a very 
short space of time —granted, but to 
the law-abiding there is more safety 
than peril in such a condition of things. 
One instance of a blunder, and only 
one, presents itself to my recollection. 
This was the case of a young English 
clergyman, a curate attached to the 
British church, who had but lately been 
appointed to his present post, and knew 
nothing, as yet, of the Russian lan- 
guage. Beinga person of an inquiring 
disposition, this gentleman was anxious 
to learn something of the manners and 
customs of all classes of the great peo- 
ple among whom his lot was cast, and 
in order to pursue his studies in this 
department of knowledge, he deter- 
mined to visit every afternoon the ter- 
minus of the Moscow railway, where he 
would take up a position in the third- 
class waiting-room, in order to look 
about him and listen. On the third 
occasion devoted by him to this innocent 
recreation, he was accosted by the sta- 
tion police, who considered his conduct 
suspicious enough to require some sort 
of explanation, which was therefore 
forthwith demanded of him. Ignorant 
of the language as a babe unborn, the 
poor pastor was quite unable to explain 
anything, or, indeed, to enunciate a 
single word ; probably he stammered a 
little in English, or perhaps attempted 
a few words of what he believed to be 
French, and looked much flushed and 
excited over it—a condition of mind 
which is frequently mistaken for guilt 
in all countries— whereupon he was 
promptly arrested. From the lock-up 
he was able to communicate with church 
and embassy, and his release followed 
quickly upon his identification, together 
with profuse apologies and explana- 
tions. This was a blunder, no doubt ; 
but it was a pardonable one, and was 
repaired without a moment’s delay as 
soon as discovered. : 
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On the other hand, many instances 
might be given of the marvellous acute- 
ness of the Russian police in the de- 
tection of crime. I will give one. In 
the employment of a certain foreign 
firm in St. Petersburg was a Russian 
clerk who had worked for many years 
in his situation, and enjoyed the repu- 
tation of being an honest man as well 
as a good worker. One day, to the 
immense astonishment of the foreign 
merchant and his staff, the office was 
visited by a pristaf, or chief officer of 
the police force. This functionary de- 
sired to be informed whether the firm 
had lately been plundered by any mem- 
ber of its staff ? The reply, unhesitat- 
ingly given, was to the effect that 
nothing of the sort had happened, or 
was suspected. Why was the question 
asked ? 

The pristaf explained that, though the 
firm might have felt no uneasiness with 
regard to the proceedings of their clerk, 
Mr. V., yet the police had long had 
their suspicions, and these had cul- 
minated in the arrest of Mr. V. at the 
railway station that very morning. 


Would the gentleman kindly give orders 
that the books of the firm be carefully 
examined, in order to discover whether 
any defaleations could be detected ? 
This was done, under a strong expres- 
sion of protest on the part of the mer- 
chant that his best clerk should be thus 


unworthily suspected; when it was 
soon found that the firm had been plun- 
dered to the extent of upwards of twenty 
thousand roubles ! 

Questioned as to how, in the name of 
all that was mysterious, had the police 
become aware of defalcations, of the 
existence of which the firm itself 
neither knew nor suspected anything 
whatever, the pristaf explained that 
the police had long had its eye upon 
Mr. V., who had seemed to be spending 
more money than he could be expected 
to have, as an employé, at his disposal. 
Ilis proceedings had therefore been 
watched and noted; his champagne 
suppers were recorded; his boxes at 
ballet and opera were all scored against 
him; at last, on the very morning of 
the pristaf’s visit, Mr. V. had been 
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arrested in the act of purchasing a rail- 
way ticket to Paris, to a ‘‘ friend” in 
which city he had lately made a large 
remittance. I think this little anecdote, 
of the accuracy of which I am assured, 
is a fair example of the really wonderful 
acuteness of the detective department 
of Russian police. The little gorodo- 
voys at the street corners belong to a 
different order of being altogether ; 
their function is merely to keep the 
peace inthe thoroughfares. They have 
nothing to do with the inner workings 
of the intricate police system, which 
has at its finger-ends every discoverable 
atom of information about every indi- 
vidual in the empire. 

Another familiar type of the streets 
of St. Petersburg is the dvornik, or 
yard-porter. This individual is an un- 
educated mouwjik, but his duties are 
nevertheless extremely responsible and 
important in the economy of town life. 
It is part of his duty, for instance, to 
look after the passports of all the in- 
mates of the house he serves ; some- 
times upwards of twenty families 
occupying the various flats and lodgings 
over which he is expected to exercise 
jurisdiction. He is responsible to the 
police for these passports, and must see 
that each one is renewed in its season, 
and that each individual residing in the 
house is properly provided with the 
necessary papers, as by law required. 
Sometimes the dvornik acts as a stew- 
ard of the landlord, in addition to his 
other duties, letting the vacant lodgings, 
receiving the rents, etc. His manual 
labor is by no means light, for he and 
his underlings, one or more, must 
carry up from the sheds in the yard 
every stick of firewood burned by the 
numerous lodgers, having first chopped 
it into the shape and size required for 
the stoves. In many of the older houses 
the water has still to be carted or car- 
ried up from the Neva; and this, tvo, 
must be done by the much-enduring 


| dvarnik and his lieutenants. All this nat- 


urally involves a considerable amount 
of really hard work (a thing no Russian 
loves), yet the genial dvornik man- 
ages to get his labors finished in good 
time, in order to spend as much of the 
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day as possible sitting at the front gate, 
playing or listening to the garmonka, a 
square-shaped concertina much beloved 
by the lower classes of the population. 
In addition to the duties above enu- 
merated, the dvornik is expected to 
assist the street police in keeping order 
and arresting misdemeanants, which 
gives him a good excuse for spending 
so much of his time on the bench by 
the front gate. In the winter the 
dvornik sits in his sheepskin, showing 
nothing but an eye, while the garmonka 
is put away until the return of warmer 
weather shall have rendered music pos- 
sible once again. He and his under- 
lings live ina room opening out of the 
back yard, and not unfrequently the 
same accommodation has to suffice for 
his wife and children as well. The air 
of this room is simply indescribable ; 
for our friend never dreams of opening 
his windows from one year’s end to 
another; while the smell of schee, a 
very disgusting soup made of rotten 
cabbage, is proverbially apt to cling to 
the precincts in which it is engendered. 
This schee forms the principal article 
of diet for soldier, sailor, policeman, 
apothecary, ploughboy, or, to reduce all 
to a common denominator, thief ; con- 
sequently, the prevailing odor of the 
dvornik’s apartment is that of schee, 
which, mingled with the usual perfume 
of the Russian moujik, combines to ren- 
der the air of the place just about as 
(disagreeable to breathe as air can pos- 
sibly be. It is a curious circumstance, 
but an undoubted fact, that the Russian 
moujik actually prefers vitiated air, 
during the winter, to the real article as 
(sod made it; he fancies that frowsy 
smells conduce to increased warmth ; 
perhaps they do; he ought to know if 
any one can. 

But perhaps the most prominent of 
all the types common to the streets of 
St. Petersburg is that excellent creature, 
the isvoschik. This useful and inim- 
itable personage is represented in doz- 
ens at each street corner, where he 
awaits his natural prey, accosting every 
passer-by with the same engaging offer 
to take him anywhere he pleases for 
the modest remuneration of fourpence. 
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The isvoschik, or cab-driver, is a spe- 
cies of the animal world without a par- 
allel in this country. His vehicle is 
not a cab ; it is a droshky, a conveyance 
which must not be confounded with the 
Berlin carriage of the same name. The 
Russian droshky was invented by some 
person of deep but morbid ingenuity 
with a special view to the torture of the 
wretched beings to be temporarily con- 
signed to its tender mercies. It con- 
sists of a flat perch behind for the 
occupant, entirely backless and sideless, 
and of a flat perch in front for the 
driver; to stick on the perches while 
the vehicle jogs and jumps along over 
the boulders which form the road is a 
feat requiring much practice, and more 
than ordinary agility, if not a special 
monkey-house education. The miser- 
able ‘* fare,’ who has been jolted to the 
end of his journey, generally arrives at 
his destination with his whole supply 
of bones shaken into his boots, but pro- 
foundly grateful for his preservation 
through the awful experience he has 
just undergone ; an experience which 
he mentally vows never again to repeat, 
as with blanched cheeks and dishevelled 
hair he shuffles off the dreadful vehicle 
and joyfully regains terra-firma. The 
isvoschik himself must be seen to be 
appreciated. His garb consists of a 
long blue kaftan, very like a dressing- 
gown, generally patched with portions 
of a faded predecessor, and surmounted 
by a huge and greasy fur cap, from 
beneath which peers the isvoschik. 

The individual under discussion be- 
longs to a class which never washes. 
One isvoschik is said to have been 
washed on a memorable occasion many 
years ago; but the experiment proved 
fatal, and was never repeated. I be- 
lieve the facts of the case were, that 
after rubbing the man with soap and 
scrapers for an hour or two, the experi- 
mentalists came upon an old flannel 
shirt, the removal of which is said to 
have caused a violent cold, from which 
the poor fellow died. I cannot vouch 
for the truth of this legend ; indeed, 
judging from private observation, I 
should be inclined to think that no 
isvoschik can ever, under any circum- 
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stances, have been induced to undergo 
the operation of being washed ; but of 
one thing I am quite certain, and that 
is, that for lofty contempt of what we 
are accustomed to call ‘ cleanliness,”’ 
and general superiority to our insular 
fads about soap and water, Russians 
generally, and isvoschiks in particular, 
soar to heights incredible, and revel in 
a state of unwashing independence, 
which renders our finnikin notions by 
contrast contemptible and petty to a 
degree. 

The isvoschik has, however, other 
virtues besides those I have pointed 
out ; he is good-natured to a fault, and 
is ever ready to treat a fare with that 
geniality and good-fellowship which we 
cold islanders are accustomed to reserve 
for our most intimate friends. The 
isvoschik may generally be seen, when 
conveying a fare, turned round with his 
back to the horse, or nearly so, con- 
versing pleasantly with the individual 
balanced upon the perch behind. He 
is holding the reins, of course ; but this 
is a mere formality, and involves no 


share in the guidance of the intelligent 


animal in the shafts. The isvoschik 
never insults the intelligence of his 
horse by attempting to interfere with 
its movements ; as to taking the right 
turn — well, animal and master both 
hope for the best, and follow the 
droshky next in front ; should this turn 
out to be leading them in a direction 
foreign to that in which they desire, 
eventually, to go, it is very easy to stop 


a mile or two further on, and retrace | 


one’s steps; Russians are never in a 


hurry, and one generally gets to his des- | 


tination after a while; soon enough, 
probably, for all practical purposes — 
what matter if a mile or so of extra 
ground be covered? As to avoiding 
collisions and other little details of a 
similar nature, the horse looks after all 
that ; while as for running over a foot- 
passenger — that is the foot-passenger’s 
lookout; besides, no St. Petersburg 
droshky has ever yet been known to 
overtake anything, so there is no dan- 
ver from behind to the most deliberate 
of pedestrians. The fare is settled by 
special arrangement before the journey 
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is begun. The isvoschik invariably 
‘demands at least twice as much as he 
‘will accept, and will in turn appeal to 
_ your self-esteem, your charity, and your 
sense of the ridiculous, while the nego- 
tiations are proceeding, in order to in- 
duce you to pay a little more than the 
sum which you know to be sufficient. 
The intending passenger must, how- 
ever, be proof to the voice of the 
charmer, and impervious to the elo- 
quence with which he is certain to be 
assailed. About five-pence will carry 
you along until you are half dead, say 
about a mile and a half; while for a 
shilling you may travel far enough to 
break every bone in your body. 

I have, I find, referred as yet only to 
the intellectual side of the character of 
that noble animal, whose duty it is to 
drag the dreadful vehicle under consid- 
eration over the stones. I have not 
much to say as to its moral qualities ; 
the prevailing trait is, I should say, 
meekness. The droshky horse does 
not eat; I dare say it would if it got 
anything, but then it doesn’t ; so there’s 
an end of the matter. And this brings 
me to its physical aspect, which is in- 
deed a painful subject, and shall not be 
dwelt upon at any length, lest the feel- 
ings of the reader be unnecessarily har- 
rowed. To begin with, judging from 
| those specimens of the craft with whom 
|I have enjoyed personal acquaintance, 
|I should say that no candidate for the 
|post of droshky horse need apply if 
‘under half a century old, and that any 
animal which can drag its aged bones 
‘along faster than a mile or so per hour 
is disqualified by the paternal police ; 
| probably in order to obviate the danger 

which would accrue to passengers in 
the streets of the metropolis were 
these independent-minded and uncon- 
trolled creatures encouraged to run 
about the town at a more rapid rate of 
progression. The average droshky horse 
‘annot stand still without support ; he 
must either move along or be propped 
up against a lamp-post ; in other re- 
spects he is much the same as any ordi- 
nary horse — excepting that his front 
legs are semi-circular instead of being 
straight up and down. 
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The isvoschik is a popular favorite 
and has a pet name, Johnnie — the Rus- 
sian equivalent being *“‘ Vainka.’”? He 
is generally a peasant from some village 
far away in the interior, whose relatives 
are able to cultivate the family allot- 
ments of land without his assistance, 
and have therefore despatched him to 
the distant metropolis in order to earn 
a little money for the common purse — 
his working capital being the old horse 
which he brings with him, and a few 
roubles wherewith to purchase the dilap- 
idated tenth-hand droshky and kaftan 
in which he plies his trade. Occasion- 
ally, however, Vainka lends his services 
to an employer for a wage of seven to 
eight roubles per month (about fifteen 
shillings). When engaged thus, he con- 
tracts to bring home to his master a stip- 
ulated daily sum, generally about two 
and one-half to three roubles, as the 
earnings of horse and droshky ; any- 
thing under this fixed sum he is obliged 
to make good ; any surplus is his per- 
quisite. In winter, or rather at the first 
considerable fall of snow, the droshkies 


disappear and are no more seen (unless 
an untimely thaw sets in) until March, 
their place being taken by small sledges 
just large enough to accommodate two 
moderate-sized passengers besides the 


driver. These sledges are not all that 
is luxurious, nor anything that is clean ; 
but as a contrast and a substitute for the 
too terrible droshky they are indeed a 
‘“sweet boon.” I ought to mention 
that Vainka has an aristocratic relative : 
the Lihatch, whose vehicle, steed, and 
general appearance are as dissimilar to 
those of poor Vainka as two things 
existing under the common title of 
isvoschik can very well be. The Lihatch 
drives a comfortable droshky running 
smoothly upon rubber tyres ; possesses 
a stately-looking horse with long, flow- 
ing tail (a superb trotter as a rule), and 
wears a spotless kaftan. He is patron- 
ized and supported by the gilded youth 
of St. Petersburg, who remunerate him 
for his services at a rate at least of four 
or five times in excess of that which 
poor, disreputable-looking Vainka can 
command. Perched upon the droshky 


of one of these Lihatch isvoschiks, and! palatial houses, one of 
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flying through the air at a rate of speed 
which would cause a good English 
trotter to look on with well-bred sur- 
prise, the passenger has considerable 
difficulty in preserving his equilibrium, 
and is compelled to hold on tightly to 
the sides with both hands. But the 
gilded youth of St. Petersburg does not 
mind that; il faut souffrir pour étre 
beau! Great distinction attaches to 
him who, in the Russian capital, suc- 
ceeds in being conveyed through the 
streets a trifle quicker than his neigh- 
bors. 

I will conclude this paper with a very 
brief sketch of the town of St. Peters- 
burg as it appears to the stranger enter- 
ing it for the first time. Any tourist 
desiring to obtain a favorable first im- 
pression of the city should endeavor to 
make his entry into it by water; not 
by the dreary railway station, which is 
situated at the very outer edge of the 
town, and from which he must drive 
through miles of dismal streets, depress- 
ingly dirty and uninteresting, until he 
reaches the fairer quarters for which 
he is bound. Let him sail up the Neva 
from Cronstadt, if possible ; thus he 
will see the city at its best. From far 
away near Cronstadt he will catch the 
first glint of golden light flashed from 
the huge golden dome of St. Isaac’s, or 
perhaps from the tall, slender spire of 
the church of the fortress, beneath 
which repose the remains of the impe- 
rial Romanofs. In using the term 
‘** golden,’ Ido not mean to convey to 
my readers that these spires are merely 
gilded; the domes and spires of the 
principal churches and cathedrals in 
Russia are actually covered, at enor- 
mous expense, with sheets of real gold 
leaf, which causes them to emit flashes 
of brilliant light, whose rays reach far 
and wide over the waters of the Gulf 
of Finland. If he is not conveyed to 
the New Port, but is fortunate enough 
to sail slowly up the Neva as far as the 
Nicholai bridge, the tourist will enjoy 
a charming view of the city. On his 
right he will pass, after leaving behind 
him the region of shipbuilding yards, 
the stately English quay, a long line of 
which, sur 
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mounted by three figures (representing 
Hope, Faith, and Charity), is the En- 
glish Church. This quay runs up as 
far as the Admiralty gardens, where 
it merges into the Palace Quay, the 
first building upon which magnificent 
embankment is the Winter Palace. 
Beyond this lie miles of palaces all 
overlooking the Neva, and stretching 
in an unbroken line to the Liteynayé 
bridge. Beyond this, again, are the 
grain wharves ; St. Petersburg being a 
far more important centre for the ship- 
ment of all kinds of grain, both to this 
country and the Continent, than the 
uninitiated are aware of. Such, briefly, 
is the right bank of the Neva. On his 
left hand the tourist, sailing up the 
river from Cronstadt, will first observe 
the busy workshops and wharves of 
Chekooshi ; this is the outer portion of 
the island of Vassili Ostrof, which 
forms a considerable proportion of the 
whole town. It is connected with the 
mainland by the Nicholai bridge, afore- 
mentioned. The majority of the nu- 
merous British residents live in this 
same Vassili Ostrof, which can boast 


of including among its public buildings, 


the University, the Exchange, the 
Academy of Arts, and other important 
edifices. Opposite the Winter Palace 
is the fortress, whose tall and delicate 
golden spire I have already mentioned. 
From the Alexander gardens, which 
lie behind the Winter Palace, the far- 
famed Nefsky Prospect commences its 
long diagonal course to the monastery, 
many miles away; the whole of its 
length, as far as the Moscow railway 
station, forming one imposing line of 
palaces and magnificent shops—the 
great width of this fine street adding 
immensely to the general effect. The 
houses are built mostly in four or five 
stories, and are let, excepting in the 
case of the very wealthy classes, who 
sometimes occupy a whole house, in 
flats. 

At least two circumstances will prob- 
ably strike the tourist promenading the 
streets of St. Petersburg for the first 
time as being peculiar and remarkable : 
one is, the amazing number of drinking- 
shops which are able, presumably, to 
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support themselves upon the darling 
vice of the country; they abound 
throughout the town; here and there 
the stranger may count two or three 
within a few yards. These drinking- 
shops are of all grades, and to accom- 
modate all classes ; they range from the 
dark and grimy and evil-smelling Kabak 
of the slums, to the stately Pogreb of 
the Nefsky Prospect. St. Petersburg 
is evidently not a stronghold of teeto- 
talism. 

The second striking circumstance 
referred to is the curious custom, de- 
signed, apparently, for the convenience 
of an uneducated population, of hanging 
outside the shops enormous pictures 
representing the wares which are pro- 
curable within. Thus the baker dis- 
plays large posters upon which the 
cunning artist has depicted clusters of 
tempting rolls ; a dish of cakes piled up 
in great profusion, and colored with the 
most lavish disregard for expense ; and 
a loaf or two of black bread modestly 
concealing its humble personality in 
the background. The butcher, again, 
hangs out the counterfeit presentment 
of an animal, intended by the artist to 
represent a bull in a pasture field ; the 
terrible animal is apparently filled with 
sinister intentions, directed against 
nothing in particular, head down, tail 
up, evidently in the very act of charging, 
but, for all its truculent mien, with the 
mildest of faces and quite a benevolent 
expression which says as plain as words : 
** Don’t be afraid, my dears, I wouldn’t 
hurt a fly; it’s only my way.” The 
trader who deals in all sorts of linen 
clothing reveals the facsimile of these 
without regard to the modesty of the 
public; while every little jeweller 
displays the portraits of golden and 
jewelled wares such as, did he really 
possess their actual counterpart, would 
enable him to ransom every crowned 
head in Europe if he were desirous of 
doing this kindness to royalty in dis- 
tress. The drinking-shop generally 
presents an extremely realistic poster, 
showing, besides mugs of impossibly 
frothy beer and porter creaming up in 
a manner to tempt the austerest of ab- 
stainers, the portrait of an uproariously 
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happy moujik engaged, presumably, in 
singing, as moujiks love to do, over his 
vodka, with enough liquor arranged 
around him, in bottles and decanters of 
all sizes and shapes, to keep him sing- 
ing for a fortnight. In a word, each 
shop, excepting those whose customers 
are derived from the aristocracy alone, 
adopts this simple method of making 
known to the public the nature of arti- 
cles which may be had for a reasonable 
equivalent within. The tourist should 
bear in mind that on entering a Russian 
shop, however humble, dirty, or stuffy 
that shop may be, he is expected to 
remove his hat ; and that great offence 
will be given if he neglects to perform 
this accustomed act of courtesy. 

As I do not propose to give an ex- 
haustive description of the town of St. 
Petersburg, but merely the barest of 
sketches of a few of the types of its 
inhabitants and their surroundings, I 
will now draw a curtain over the scene. 
But let us take one last glimpse, ere the 
curtain falls, in order to carry away a 
general idea of the aspect of the city as 
it would appear if represented in an 
instantaneous photograph. There it 
lies, before our mind’s eye, with its 
great, wide, cobble-paved streets, along 
which the Lihatch is dashing, and poor 
vagabond Vainka is forever crawling 
in an endless procession from morn 
till night! Huge stuccoed houses tower 
in long, stately lines down both sides 
of the roadways; some are painted 
bright yellow, some a pale blue ; green 
is a favorite color, and some are a daz- 
zling white ; while along the pavement 
below there flows a ceaseless stream of 
semi-eastern figures, varied by the ad- 
mixture of many uniforms, military and 
civil, and, for St. Petersburg is a cos- 
mopolitan town, many European cos- 
tumes. The small, sworded gorodovoy 
stands, like a dirty, little, dignified doll, 
at the door of his bootka, or hut; and 
the dvornik sits contentedly upon the 
bench outside his front gate and plays 
his garmonka to a small and select party 
of personal friends. In the distance, 
St. Isaac’s is flashing its gold rays like 
a dome of fire, while here, there, and 
everywhere, scattered in wonderful and 
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pious profusion throughout the city, 
may be seen other domes and spires ; 
some golden, like St. Isaac’s, some 
bright blue, others green, yellow, and 
all the colors of the rainbow. In the 
midst of all, winding in and out, like a 
silver ribbon, flow the white waters of 
the Neva, that beautiful river, covered 
with steamers and ships of all nation- 
alities, and with the high-prowed, 
gaudily painted yahliks, or ferry-boats 
peculiar to the country. Clean and 
sweet, it hastens down between its 
granite embankments towards the Gulf 
of Finland; it is indeed a beautiful 
river and it flows through a beautiful 
city! Long may it run its short course 
from Ladoga to the gulf! and even as 
its waters wash smooth, as they pass, 
the granite quay in front of the Winter 
Palace, so, let all the many well-wishers 
of Russia devoutly hope and trust, may 
be smoothed away, in the fulness of 
time, the unhappy differences between 
the czar and his people ! then shall the 
river flow through the midst of a con- 
tented and happy city, the beautiful 
metropolis of a contented and happy 
people. 


From The Speaker. 
FROM A SUFFOLK VILLAGE. 

I WALKED down the village street 
to-day. The red roofs of the irregular, 
clustering houses, the brick tower of 
the church, the thick yew, and the 
sluggish stream were touched and trans- 
figured by the level light of the sun that 
was sinking in a clear orange glow. 
The trees stood out against the mellow 
radiance as black as in the heart of 
winter, although now, in February, the 
rising sap is giving warm tints to the 
leafless boughs — purple to the beeches, 
deep red to the limes, and pinkish grey 
to the oaks. Everywhere there are 
those subtle signs of the turn and 
change in the year which are impercep- 
tible to a townsman, but very definite to 
those who, like myself, live téte-d-téte 
with the weather. The color is day by 
day coming back to the slopes of faded 
winter grass; there are little orange 
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balls of blossom on the yews, and tiny 
crimson dots on the hazel boughs, from 
which the mealy catkins hang. Little 
birds fly in pairs in the hedgerows, 
where, until only a fortnight or so ago, 
they consorted in great flocks. Wood- 
pigeons coo serenely in the beeches, 
and the larks sing above the uplands. 
In the village, people are beginning 
to recover from the influenza. They 
have passed the sick stage and the 
feverish stage, and now are very weak 
and woebegone. In a little side lane 
that leads to a pasture, which a little 
later in the year will be all aflame 
with marsh marigolds, live the old 
couple I went to visit. The tiny garden 
in front where the aconites are pushing 
up through the mould—little yellow 
heads with a frill round each like Toby’s 
ruff—is decorated with a pattern of 
sea-shells, and the battered figure-head 
of a ship, that recalls the presence of 
the salt estuary only four miles away, 
where vessels come up with the fresh- 
smelling tide. The two old people were 
sitting dully over their fire. They were 
glad of a visitor. Mrs. Flowde, an old 
lady with the inquiring glance of a mag- 
pic. and the taste in dress of a parro- 
q |, expounded to me her views on 
i tion. 
-l will send this complaint to 
e, , one that shuns them that is ill 


bh) 


wi. it,’’ she said. 
inted that this was not the usually 
re : | opinion, but she was firm. 
**. + have spared you and yours,” 


she went on severely, ‘‘ because you 
have visited the sick —and you ought 
to be thankful.”’ 

She intimated darkly that Mrs. Vil- 
liers (one of the ladies in our village) 
was doomed, as she had not been to see 
her, ‘“‘and,’”’? she said cheerfully, ‘ it 
will go very hard with her, as she have 
the asthma so bad. . . . This complaint 
isn’t shut up in a room. It is in the 
air —and them it’s sent to is bound to 
have it, and no doctor can save them 
from it.” 

She then gave me avery minute ac- 
count of her illness, not sparing me a 
single harrowing detail. 

‘“‘There were one thing,’ she ac- 





knowledged, ‘‘ that I did miss, and that 
were spots. I were as gay as a leopard 
when I had the scarlet fever some years 
back, but none come this time.” 

Her old husband, whose face is like 
the full moon and is always decorated 
with a cheerful grin, had experiences 
of his own to impart. He suffers as a 
general rule from the rheumatics and 
the ‘‘ browntitus ’’ —both of which, as 
his wife parenthetically remarks, are 
‘“‘hypocrite complaints’? — but now 
these have given place to other and (I 
hope) rarer symptoms. Yesterday, 
among other things, he ‘“ fared to have 
a sinking feeling’’ in the very centre 
of his stomach. He wished to have 
some rich beef tea and get it to stick 
there, just in that one spot. I had 
brought him the rich beef tea, but, 
alas ! could not provide any mechanism 
towards getting it to stick ; which disap- 
pointed Mr. Flowde, whose faith in the 
powers of medical science is unbounded. 

The little living-room is comfortably 
furnished ; there is an upright eight- 
day clock “‘ with a beautiful strike ,”’ and 
a handsome corner cupboard, in which 
treasures of sprigged cups and plates 
are immured. On the mantelpiece are 
two photographs. One is of the old 
couple’s son, standing with his legs 
crossed so as to make a kind of pattern 
with them, and a rustic table beside 
him. The other is of their grandchild, 
a creature with corkscrew ringlets and 
a swollen face. But these represent all 
the love and romance that has ever 
brightened the sluggish monotony of 
the old people’s lives. About these 
they weave many brilliant imaginations 
and dream many beautiful dreams. 
They form the one link that binds them 
to the great world of London, the tur- 
moil and thunder of which does not 
yet reach these quiet pastures seventy 
miles away. But the old Flowdes have 
given a precious pledge, in the shape 
of their son, to all-devouring London, 
and feel that they have a part in the 
stir and life of the great city which they 
have never seen, and speak of some- 
what as the people in fairy stories speak 
of the Palace of the Ogre. There is 
no life so poor and mean but the golden 
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thread of imagination runs somewhere 
through it, and these old people have 
their full share of the shining web. 
Their life has been a hard one. Mr. 
Flowde invested his little savings in a 
friendly society, which broke. The 
manager, as Mr. Flowde explains, with 
unconscious irony, took the money ‘ to 
inake a gentleman of himself.’’ So the 
old people must still work for their liv- 
ing. Mr. Flowde is a jobbing gardener ; 
or, rather, I should say, on the strength 
of having been once at some remote 
period spade-man at the Hall gardens, 
he feels himself qualified to dig your 
borders and slice your flower-roots as 
remorsely as any man alive. He also 
scratches and rolls your gravel to very 
slow music, and will spread what he 
admiringly calls ‘‘the best o’? muck” 
upon the roots of your rose-trees. 

It was dusk when I left the cottage ; 
the symptoms took so long to describe, 
and there was a letter to be read * that 
come yesterday morn” from the son 
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The school-children were 

their deaths”’ in 
the stream, carrying out Locke’s pre- 
cept that children should always be 
wet-shod with as much precision as 
though they were his disciples. Every 
now and again some mother would fetch 
in a band of them, with shrill denun- 
ciations helping along some reluctant 
little boy by the hair of his head. The 
wind had dropped and the country 
seemed very still. Here and there were 
a few laborers coming home in silence 
across the fields, with their tools and 
their dinner-baskets on their backs. 
The shepherd in his brown smock was 
preparing for his night’s work in the 
sheltered lambing-pen, where his littic 
hut like a bathing-machine was stani- 
ing. Over everything the quiet night 
was falling, wrapping the distant line of 
woods and the brown fields and the 
village ina cloudy darkness that seemed 
as soft and as vague as sleep. 


in London. 
still busy ‘‘ catching 


=> 


C.F. 





THE ENGLISH SPEAKERS OF THE 
WorLp. — Ina conversation with Déllinger 
shortly before his last illness, Professor 
True, cf Rochester University, New En- 
gland, reports that the venerable doctor 
spoke with much anxiety about the tone of 
modern English literature. He explained 
his anxiety by expressing his belief that at 
no distant time the English tongue would 
be pre-eminently the language of all civ- 
ilized nations. The greatest works of En- 
glish literature were worthy of being ever 
popular. From a German, this opinion 
about the spread of the English tongue was 
full of interest. It is computed that at the 
opening of the present century there were 
about 21,000,000 people who spoke the En- 
glish tongue. The French-speaking people 
at that time numbered about 31,500,000, 
and the Germans exceeded 30,000,000. The 
Russian tongue was spoken by nearly 
31,000,000, and the Spanish by more than 
26,000,000. Even the Italian had three- 
fourths as large a constituency as the En- 
glish, and the Portuguese three-eighths. 
Of the 162,000,000 people, or thereabouts, 





who are estimated to have been using these 
seven languages in the year i801, the En- 
glish speakers were less than 13 per cent., 
while the Spanish were 16, the Germans 
18°4, the Russians 18°9, and the French 196. 
This aggregate population has now grown to 
400,000,000, of which the English-speaking 
people number close, upon 125,000,000. 
From 13 per cent. we have advanced to 31 
per cent. The French speech is now used 
by 50,000,000 people, the German by about 
70,000,000, the Spanish by 40,000,000, the 
Russian by 70,000,000, the Italian by about 
30,000,000, and the Portuguese by about 
13,000,000. The English language is now 
used by nearly twice as many people as any 
of the others, and this relative growth is 
almost sure tocontinue. English has taken 
as its own the North American Continent, 
and nearly the whole of Australasia. North 
America alone will soon have 100,000,000 of 
English-speaking people, while there are 
40,000,000 in Great Britain and Ireland. In 
South Africa and India also the language is 
vastly extending. 
Leisure Hour, 








